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which are forbidden in the Discipline, but enjoyed by the ~ lows. 
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UNDERNEATH all the contention concerning the future 
of the Andover Theological School is ‘‘the commonly 
expressed opinion.among evangelicals in New England 
that the proposed ‘merger’ with Harvard Divinity School 
is an unreasonable and unholy alliance.’ This is the 
view taken of the matter by Zion’s Herald, and accords 
with our own observation. It is a very strange effect 
of the turning of the whirligig of time that just one 
hundred years from the time that the Andover School 
was founded to oppose the doctrines taught at Harvard 
College, the school with its endowment swings into the 
ken of the theological world as a satellite of Harvard 
University. The fears of those who protest are exag- 
gerated. ‘The faculties of both schools are pledged to 
a search for the truth and the teaching of the truth as it 
is revealed to them. It will be a great gain to Christian 
fellowship if they can agree upon a body of truth to be 
held in common apart from distinctive differences. The 
two kinds of doctrine, that which unites and that which 
divides, will be brought into comparison, and the rela- 
tive value of each will be made to appear. 
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Ir Mr. Taft should be elected to the presidency of the 
United States, he is pledged to carry out the policies of 
his predecessor. ‘That means that he will begin where 
his predecessor leaves off and carry the measures he has 
inaugurated to their lawful and legitimate conclusion; 
but it does not mean that within six months exigencies 
may not appear which will demand new measures. When 
the President came into office, he promised to carry out 
the policies of President McKinley. He did so honestly 
and honorably, but in such a way that within a few 
months he was committed to a line of action entirely 
outside and beyond anything that President McKinley 
had planned or intended. All that such pledges can 
mean is that, in harmony with the general policy of the 
administration, the newly elected President will go for- 
ward pledged to freedom of thought and action in the 
solution of new problems as they arise, in accordance 
with accepted principles. 


ONE of the curiosities of civilization is the contrast 
between the popularity and social respectability of horse- 
racing and betting in England and race-track gambling 
in America. In England, king, lords, and commons, 
with a multitude that no man can number, rush to the 
race tracks, and either enter horses for the running or 
put up their money to win or lose, as the god of chance 
and the jockies may decide. In this country, outside of 
certain narrow districts where horse-breeding was the 
dominant occupation, this sport has never attained to 
respectability in the eyes of the general public. All 
English novels that deal with the subject introduce char- 
acters that by the excitements of the race track are 
brought to ruin by trusting their own fortunes either to 
the horses they own or to those upon which they stake 
their money. And yet in England horse-racing is as 
popular as, until within a year or two, the brewery busi- 
ness was. It was a painful thing to have the prestige of 
the race track “challenged by the success of Richard 
Croker, who in America would be admitted to the gam- 
bling ring without question. 
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IANCOLN STEFFENS has earned the right to preach 
moderation to his fellow-countrymen in the exercise of 
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their censorship of the manners and morals of their fel- > 
He says: ‘‘Sympathy and understanding are the 
need of the hour. We Americans have been out on a 
man-hunt. Some of.us still are at it. We are crying 
to have somebody put into jail, to make some individual 
suffer; and we may, mob-like, catch some victim some 
day, and we may wreak upon him our hate. I hate 
this hate and this hunt. I have bayed my bay in it, 
and I am sick of it. I am convinced that, if I should 
follow far enough the human trail I was on, I should 
catch myself. For I have gone far enough already to 
see where I am to blame, how I have done or neglected 
to do things which have contributed to the guilt of the 
most intelligent rascal in the United States. And, if 
I have not done wrongs as great as his, I wish never 
again to forget that I have lacked his ability and his 
temptation. Happening into a cleaner business, the 
only temptations I have fallen before are those of my 
business. But the whole hunt, the hate and the spirit 
of vengeance upon men, whether of the law or of the 
mob, is wrong.” 
ee 


WHat immediate remedy is there for the congestion 
of population in certain portions of our great cities? 
The model tenement house is coming, and it helps. But 
suppose a city has model tenements and no slums, and 
that into that city a hundred thousand foreigners are 
poured in a few weeks, with no alternative except to lie 
in the streets or be crowded into tenements already suffi- 
ciently occupied. Attracted by the prosperity of Amer- 
ica, they come from all parts of the world to earn 
wages and enjoy the privileges of freedom. So long as we 
let them come, without restrictions as to numbers, what 
is the first step to be taken to prevent congestion, suf- 
fering, disease, and death? Laws that shall prevent the 
building or maintenance of any tenement which is unfit 
for human habitation because it lacks light, air, and 
sufficient drainage, ought to be enforced to the utmost 
limit. But, this being done, the model tenement may 
become a pest-house if hospitable tenants do, as we know 
they have done, invite their relatives and friends, who 
are new-comers in the land,-to pack their rooms to the 
point of suffocation, 


Vocation and Avocation. 


Dr. A. P. Peabody, known a generation ago at Har- 
vard University as the students’ friend, was fond of 
drawing a distinction between the vocation, which was 
to be the life work of a man, and the avocation, or a- 
vocation, which was something one side of the main 
work and purpose of his life. Into his vocation he was 
to put all his mind, might, and strength. The avocation 
was to be a means of culture, of pleasure, a side issue 
contributory in a general way to the main preparation 
and work of life, and yet a means of refreshment. For 
one man his vocation might be what to another would 
be an avocation. The main difference between the 
two modes of action was that one pursuit was set at the 
centre of attention. It came first in the thought and 
intention of the worker and was the object of daily 
effort, and, if necessary, would engage all the powers 
of mind and body to the expenditure of the last drop of 
energy. The avocation was outside of the main course 
of life, ready to be brought into the centre of attention 
and effort at the’discretion of the worker. 

Now as we review the lives of the men and women. 
we have known, and seek for the causes of success or 
failure in any case, nothing seems more marked and 
evident than the way in which they regarded the dis- 
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tinetion between a vocation and an avocation. Some- 
times the difference between’ those who have a single 
pursuit in life and those who have not does not appear 
to the superficial observer. One may have as many en- 
gagements, side pursuits, and varied interests as the 
other; but the successful person arrives at the end of his 
endeavor because his vocation is like a central stream 
of which the avocations are merely eddies, while in 
the case of the unsuccessful person all these various 
interests float along together, no one taking the lead, no 
one engaging all the powers of mind and body, but all 
sharing equally in the interest of the person whose mind 
they occupy. 

Some of the most unsuccessful and sorrowful people 
we have ever known were those who began with high 
hopes and good purposes, but who had not strength of 
mind and purpose enough to keep one interest paramount 
and make it the central rallying-point about which all 
minor interests were assembled. In some moment of 
weariness and discouragement, when the main purpose 
lost its compelling power, some avocation which was 
not only pleasing in itself, but seemed to win favor, 
money, or applause from others, was allowed to steal 
into the central place. The brief exhilaration was mis- 
taken for the impulse of a worthier ambition. The 
vocation slipped out of its place, and from the wayside 
a new interest was invited to take the lead. Now, unless 
the original vocation was a mistake, and the new choice 
a new and better opportunity, the result of the change 
is to give to the life unsteadiness and to prepare the way 
for other changes, for substitutions of other interesting 
side issues, and finally to lead on to vacillation and fruit- 
less endeavor. 

It may happen, and in the case of some of our greatest 
men and women it has happened, that the first start 
Was a wrong one, or at least only preparatory to some 
new revelation of power and the calling into its proper 
place of some new object of endeavor. This is apt to 
be the case in the experiences of men and women who 
are self-educated and self-made. They often fumble 
with the realities of life in-a period of unrest until, by 
happy chance, they lay hold of the master key which 
unlocks the treasure-house of their nature. In many 
other cases those who have had all the advantages of 
training and education in early life lose the gains they 
have made by the assistance of others, because they are 


not self-centred, resolute, and sufficiently in earnest 


about anything to invite some master motive to preside 
over the springs of power and their outgoing activ- 
ities. 

“Ut is a pitiful thing to see good men and women, artists, 
business men, ministers, and literary folk who, at the 
time when they ought to have something to show for 
their honest labor, their good taste, and their virtuous 
intentions, find themselves without any external voca- 
tion because they have lost, or never had, the compelling 
power of a single dominant purpose. We have known a 
minister to fail because he was an artist or a musician 
or a writer of polite literature or an excellent farmer. 
Any one of these interests running alongside of his main 
purpose and pursuit in life might have been an addition 
to his resources; but, when any one of them runs abreast 
of that which should be the vocation, interest is divided, 
success is postponed, and the external vocation, which 
comes from the voice of the people, is no longer heard. 
We sometimes quote without understanding it the 
phrase, ‘‘Jack of all trades and master at none.” This 
was never intended to be even faint praise. The Jack 
at all trades is the awkward, blundering bungler who 


works at everything and succeeds at nothing. This 


be the fate of any one who has too many avocations, 
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with no one pursuit which is masterful enough to become 
the magnetic centre of his mental and moral activities. 
We are told that, when Saint Thomas Aquinas was 
asked in what manner a man might best become learned, 
he answered, ‘‘By reading one book.’’ The saying is 
often quoted in praise of concentration, but, like most 
proverbs, this one is matched by another of contradictory 
tenor, ‘‘Beware of the man of one book.’ The man 
who knows only one book, even though it be the Bible, 
becomes as narrow-minded as his outlook upon the world. 
The effect of too much concentration is to make a man 
narrow and intense. For some purposes and for a short 
time such narrowness and intensity may be as effective 
as the stream of water which the miner throws into the 
gulch to bring the gold-bearing gravel under his control. 
Coming from a great height and discharged through 
a nozzle, the stream has the hardness of steel. When a 
mind, concentrated in this way, brings its force to bear 
on a given point, it may be effective for the destruction 
of evil or the readjustment of that which is good, but, 
boring in a steady stream continually, it becomes as de- 
structive as a tornado or a freshet. Concentration, 
then, for effectiveness and diffusion for variety and 
catholicity are the elements of a well-balanced character. 


The Religion of Health. 


At no time perhaps in the world’s history has the pre- 
vention and cure of disease so absorbed the public mind 
as at present. Creeds based on bodily health have ap- 
parently, in several instances, taken the place of relig- 
ious tenets. ‘The over-statements of its devotees have be- 
come tiresome. Betteran old-fashioned illness, with allits 
pills and boluses, than a farrago of nonsense that proclaims 
the highest human condition as the entire loss of bod- 
ily consciousness. ‘The dematerializing of the physical 
seems to materialize the soul. ; 

The theories put forth are not spiritual. They do not 
appear to lay much stress on a high morality, a lofty ideal 
of duty, a noble sense of sacrifice, a tender and loving 
relation to God, the Father, and man, the brother, a deep- 
veined humanity with plenty of warm life currents for 
the help of the world. Bodily health for its own sake, 
an end, not a means, detached from noble uses on a 
higher plane, does little more for the benefit of society 
than the iron muscle of the professional athlete. Its 
value has been vastly over-emphasized. Beyond the 
kernel of scientific truth that lives in it, and will inevi- 
tably expand, the mass of absurdity and assumption is 
bound to diminish, ifit does not ultimately disappear alto- 
gether. 

In denying the existence of matter, of a material hu- 
man body, the principal office of the soul is the cure of 
the ills of the body, that has been so strenuously denied. 
The teachings of Christ have been singularly garbled to 
bring them in line with the extravagant claims of the new 
creed. Evén if we admit the authenticity and credi- 
bility of all the recorded miracles, there is little, if any- 
thing, in the Gospels to show that he laid emphasis on those 
acts as the most important part of his mission or the foun- 
dation of the faith he came to promulgate. He prom- 
ises his disciples that they shall do greater works than 
he has done, perhaps as an indication that such power 
was latent in humanity rather than altogether excep- 
tional in the most divinely endowed individual. One 
tires of hearing the sacred, august name of the great 
Teacher and Deliverer placed as the figure-head of cheap 
and impossible systems of cure, as if the healing of dis- 
ease was the greatest service he rendered to mankind. 
Between asceticism, which neglects and macerates the 
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body from totally different reasons, and the health cult, | 


there is still that kind of approach the adage speaks of 
when it says that extremes meet, but asceticism grew up 
from a profound sense of sin, and judgment as well as 
the accumulation of merits to be obtained by bodily 
torments and neglect, and at the other end of the line 
we find an easy doctrine of overcoming disease which 
lends itself to the acquisition of wealth and every physi- 
cal enjoyment. 

Again, we would say that health seems to lose its value 
when placed in the fore front of religious motive and when 
disassociated from the larger, supreme interests of life. 
A material taint creeps in, and spoils the result. Un- 
doubtedly, mind power is becoming an agent for the re- 
lief of some sorts of suffering. Suggestion is coming to 
play an important part, and, when better understood and 
applied, will form a valuable aid to medical science. ‘The 
world awaits new discoveries in this realm with deep in- 
terest. But it does not await them on the religious 
basis, beyond the fact that the spiritual enters and per- 
vades all departments of life as an emanation of the divine 
mind which permeates nature. It is and will be in grow- 
ing measure a fit subject for scientific discovery, added to 
the great values, the knowledge of forces and laws that 
equip man for living worthily and effectively. It will not 
sweep away all the lessons of experience and common 
sense that have béen gained at such great cost, but it will 
put new tools into the hands of the medical profession 
they will not be slow to employ. 

Religion, either creedal or practical, has no prominent 
place in this great work, save as it can soothe and 
calm the mind, strengthen and brace the nerves, through 
trust in the recuperative powers inherent in man’s nat- 
ure and so liberally bestowed on the race. New ideas are 
a kind of intoxicant to many minds, especially when 
mixed with a religious flavor. The hungering for mir- 
acle is as great now as it was in Christ’s time, when the 
people clamored for a sign. But in time the truth is 
winnowed out of masses of wordy chaff, the marvellous, 
the miraculous, disappears. Claptraps, pseudo-science, 
and sham inspiration lose their power even over the 
weak and credulous. 

A mushroom growth, an astonishing increase of 
converts and disciples, is no proof of permanency. ‘The 
path of religious history is sown with just such instances 
of rapid rise and decay. Nearly all the ruins of the world 
are ruins of temples and fanes that have been over- 
turned to give place to those of other creeds. But there 
are certain basic facts of the spiritual life to which the 
reasonable and right-minded have always clung, and 
probably always will. The fundamentals of faith must 
remain the same, however interpreted.. They go down 
to the deep, underlying sources of character and conduct. 
They are embodied practically in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Golden Rule, and the Lord’s Prayer. We 
must come back to them, however far we may wander, 
if we would be religious. 

Complete unconsciousness of the existence of a body is 
the aim proclaimed by one health sect. Such a result 
would turn humanity into a race of entranced and 
visionary beings. Browning tells us that flesh helps soul 
as much as soul helps flesh, and Browning is one of the 
greatest seers and prophets that ever lived. 

The religious health sects are money-making schemes. 
This alone would appear to discredit their alliance with 
the pure, simple, and unmercenary life of Jesus. To 
insert material prosperity and gain as part of a creed is 
a novelty, even in our greedy and_ grasping age. It 
seems to open the way to prospectors for gold nearer 
home than the Klondike. It adds a taint of the material 
that tends to vitiate the good inhering in the genuine 
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aspects of the movement. That new light is constantly 
shining in upon the souls of men is not to be doubted, 
but let us not mistake a will-o’-the-wisp for a celestial 
orb. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Special Committees. 


At the annual meeting of the Association on May 27 
four resolutions were adopted réquesting the president 
to appoint committees from the Association at large 
to consider and report upon certain new plans and pur- 
poses. 

I. It was first 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this body the time has come 
for the organization of a Men’s League of the Unitarian churches 
of America, and that a committee of three be appointed by the 
president to formulate a plan and submit it to the next annual 
meeting, 

In accordance with this vote I have appointed as this 
committee Cyril H. Burdett, Esq., president of the 
New York Unitarian Club; Parker B. Field, Hsq., presi- 
dent of the Channing Club of Boston; and Hon. M. D. 
Hull of Chicago, president of the Western Conference. 
This committee has held one informal meeting and is 
gathering information about the existing Unitarian 
clubs in our parishes and about laymen’s organizations 
in other denominations. 

Il. It was further 


Resolved, That the president be requested to appoint a repre- 
sentative committee of seven ministers to consider, and, if expe- 
dient and possible, arrange for, a systematic method of ministerial 
exchange 


In accordance with this vote I have appointed the 
following committeee: Rev. A. I. Hudson of Newton, 
Mass., Rev. Alfred Manchester, Salem, Mass., Rev. A. C. 
Nickerson, Plainfield, N.J., Rev. F. S.C. Wicks, Ind- 
ianapolis, Ind., Rev. H. E. Gilchrist, New Orleans, La., 
Rev. D. J. H. Ward, Fort Collins, Col., and Rev. E. M. 
Wilbur, Berkeley, Cal., This committee has also held 
one informal meeting and is preparing a plan of action 
which it will submit first to the distant members of the 
committee for their comment, and then, duly revised, to 
the directors of the Association at their September 
meeting. 

Ill. It was further 


Resolved, That in this the one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary year of the birth of Dr, Joseph Priestley, founder of Unitarian- 
ism in Pennsylvania, a committee of three be appointed to ascertain 
if the old church building at Northumberland, Pa., where Joseph 
Priestley lived and is buried, and which society he founded, may 
be restored and preserved as a perpetual memorial to his memory, 
said committee to report with their recommendations at the next 
annual meeting of this Association, 


I have appointed on this committee Hon. M. T. Garvin, 
Lancaster, Pa., president of the Joseph Priestley Con- 
ference; Rey. Charles E. St. John of Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
and Rev. H. D. Catlin of Northumberland, Pa. Mr. 
Garvin writes me that the committee will have some 
report and recommendation ready for the September 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 

IV. It was further } 


Resolved, That the president of the Association be requested 
to appoint a committee, to be composed of the president, secre- 
tary, and two other representatives of the Association, to confer 
with a committee of the Unitarian ministers of Greater New York 
as to the possibility and feasibility of holding the annual meetings 
of the Association for the year 1910 in the city of New York, 

Resolved, That the president of the Association invite two repre- 
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sentatives of the Women’s Alliance, one representative of the 
Unitarian Sunday-school, one representative of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and one representative of the Unitarian ‘femper- 
ance Society to confer with the above-described joint committee, 
Resolved, That this committee be instructed to report upon this 
subject at the next aunual meeting of the Association in 1909, 


In accordance with this vote I have asked to serve 
upon this committee the presidents of the five societies 
named, together with Mrs. R. H. Davis as the additional 
member from the Alliance, and the secretary and Messrs. 
Long and Williams as additional members from the 
Association. This committee has not yet found an 
opportunity for meeting. It will have to consider, first, 
the expedieney of holding the Anniversary Week meet- 
ings in New York, and, second, the legal limitations in- 
volved in the fact that the older societies are incor- 
porated under the law of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. SAMUEL A. ELiov. 


Current Topics. 


PERHAPS no single feature of the party platform 
adopted by the Republican National Convention which, 
at the close of last week, ended its work by nominating 
James 5. Sherman of New York for the second place 
on the ticket headed by William H. ‘Taft, has attracted 
so wide-spread comment as the plank that deals with the 
issuance of injunctions by the courts,—a subject that 
is of special interest in its bearing upon the relations 
between capital and labor. On this issue the party 


formulated its conviction ‘‘that the rule of procedure 


in the Federal courts with respect to the issuance of 
writs of injunction should be more accurately defined 
by statute, and that no injunction or temporary restrain- 
ing order should be issued without notice, except irrep- 
arable injury would result from delay, in which case 
a speedy hearing thereafter should be granted.” It is 
pointed out by unfriendly critics of this phase of the 
activities of the Convenion that the declaration of the 
party upon the question of injunctions falls far short 
of the advanced attitude taken by the President in his 
most recent message to Congress. 


ed 


Wu.i1AM J. Bryan, who probably will be the nominee 
of the Democratic party for the Presidency, in a re- 
markable statement issued on June 20 enumerates 
seven cardinal points in the declarations in the Republi- 
ean platform which he regards as indications of a ‘‘re- 
treat’’ from the position publicly taken by President 
Roosevelt. These points comprise publicity as to cam- 
paign funds, provisions for ascertaining the values of 
the railroads, a radical limitation of the power of the 
courts to issue injunctions, the-demand for an income 
tax, advocacy of an inheritance tax, recommendations 
for legislation to thwart “the conspiracy formed among 
the great law-breakers to prevent the enforcement of 
the law and to evade the punishment provided by law,”’ 
and a pronouncement in favor of the election of United 
States senators directly by the people. ‘‘Millions of 
Republicans,’ adds Mr. Bryan, ‘‘have enlisted at the 
President’s call to arms, and are ready to march forward. 
Will they furl their banners and turn back merely be- 
cause the President acquiesces in the sounding of a 
retreat ?”’ 

se 


THE ineffectiveness of foreign public opinion in matters 
which the Russian government regards as purely domestic 
is freshly illustrated by the failure of a strong Anglo- 


American movement to bring about an amelioration 
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in the condition of Nicholas Tschaikovsky, the veteran 
Russian liberal, who is soon to appear before a court- 
martial, to be tried on a charge of high treason. ‘The 
destinies of M. Tchaikovsky, whose life and works 
have struck a note -of sympathy in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, aroused the friendly interest of a large number 
of the most enlightened and influential Britons and 
Americans, who recently forwarded to the czar a suc- 
cession of petitions, begging him to liberate the venerable 
prisoner. All these prayers were utterly without effect; 
and, when M. ‘T'schaikovsky faces his judges, he will 
answer to a long list of accusations charging pernicious 
revolutionary activity from his university days up to 
the issuance of the Viborg manifesto, in which a minority 
of the First Douma formulated their defiance of the 
autocracy. 
& 


Ir indicates a reversal of the preconceived order of 
things that the Chinese should have begun a great moral 
reform in modern times, and that the Caucasians should 
follow in the footsteps of the race regarded as proverbially 
backward; but a fresh instance of the inconsistencies 
of history is offered by the latest phase of the movement 
for the stamping out of the opium trade in China. For 
two years past the Chinese government has been quietly 
going about the business of legislating the opium habit 
out of existence. On June 16 the voters of the inter- 
national settlement at Amoy adopted a resolution 
“ordering all opium-smoking shops within the settle- 
ment to discontinue within two months,” as the news 
is summarized in a despatch to the Associated Press. 
The resolution provides for the licensing of a limited 
number of shops until March, r910, when the traffic in 
what is known as prepared opium is to be prohibited 
completely. The plan of prohibition adopted at Amoy 
is very similar to that which is being applied in the 
Philippines under the American administration. 

& 


A DIREC?T outcome of the recent conferences between 
the ezar and the King of England in the roadstead at 
Reval is disclosed by the terms of the joint representations 
made by Great Britain and Russia to the Persian min- 
istry, whereby the two powers declare their intention 
to maintain the present dynasty upon the Persian throne. 
Assuming that the despatch from Teheran which contains 
the information is entirely accurate, the aim of the 
Russo-British declaration is quite intelligible in view 
of the state of anarchy into which Persia has been brought 
by the conflict between the progressive group and the 
reactionary forces that surround the person of the Shah. 
It is apparently the intention of both Great Britain and 
Russia to prevent internal disruption until the ‘‘growing 
pains” of the modern life of Persia shall have been 
survived. Not the least interesting feature of the Anglo- 
Russo Persian situation is the striking analogy between 
the internal condition of Persia and that of Russia itself. 

ws 


A potirical demonstration which furnished a new 
page to the history of popular agitations in [England 
attracted more than a half-million people to Hyde Park, 
London, on June 22, when feminine advocates of suffrage 
for women marched upon the capital from the provinces 
and converged upon the famous public ground to present 
their claims to the right of the franchise. ‘The doctrine 
that woman, no less than man, should possess a direct 
vote upon public matters was expounded from many 
platforms amid the good-natured attention of a vast 
assemblage of non-demonstrants. A notable feature 
of the gathering, which probably has no precedent in 
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the history of civilization, was the conspicuous absence 
of the disorders that attended the public activities of 
the so-called ‘‘suffragettes” in the earlier periods of the 
movement, when the speaking women were regarded as 
ridiculous agitators and treated as such. 


ed 


AN analysis of the results of the recent general election 
in Japan would indicate that the government’s victory 
was not nearly so decisive as it appeared to be on the 
face of the first returns. Now that the outcome of the 
balloting from the farthest points in the empire is avail- 
able, there is reason to believe that the ministry will 
be able to count upon an absolute cohesive majority of 
only one vote in the Diet, although for all practical 
purposes it will enjoy a considerably greater margin of 
safety by means of parliamentary coalitions. The ex- 
pression of popular feeling at the polls, imperfect as it 
is, because of the restriction of the franchise to a very 
small proportion of the population, has had- the effect, 
apparently, of impressing upon the minds of the ruling 
classes in Japan the general conviction among the Jap- 
anese people that the internal problems of the country 
are so grave as to require the concentrated attention of 
the government, to the exclusion of all projects of external 
expansion that might involve a further strain on the 
already gravely menaced national credit. 


Brevities. 


Mrs. Partington once said, ‘‘Health is a great blessing, 
especially when you’re sick.” 


We recently heard an eminent evangelical preacher 
in prayer address the divine being as ‘‘Jehovah, Jove, or 
Lord.”” Whereupon we wondered. 


Excepting now and then a very brief period of exces- 
sive heat, Chicago is one of the most comfortable summer 
resorts in the country. The climate in July is nearly 
perfect. 


How does a man feel the next day who has been swept 
off his feet mentally and physically by the breath of a 
multitude, and has yelled, stamped, and pounded for forty- 
seven minutes without cessation? 


We have heard a judge of high standing deny that the 
police put prisoners through the ‘‘third degree” to ex- 
tort confessions that may be used against them, and yet 
every week we see statements to the effect that so and so 
was treated in this unlawful way. 


We read that a man who had surrendered himself to the 
authorities under a charge of breach of trust was meas- 
ured and photographed for the Rogues’ Gallery before 
being committed for crime. By what right is any uncon- 
-victed citizen lined up with criminals and marked for 
identification as a rogue? 


A Congregational minister writes to the Register say- 
ing: ‘‘You have afforded one poor ‘orthodox’ mis- 
sionary a deal of satisfaction by your regular appear- 
ance, your uncompromising fairness to the truth, and your 
sane and breezy expression. I often find myself read- 
ing column after column simply because you appeal to 
my heart and to my reason at once.” 


There never has been a generation when the country 
has not been afflicted with many evils, and never a time 
when peculiar causes of these evils have not been pointed 
out by sagacious individuals. For instance, John Eliot, 
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the Apostle to the Indians, held that the wearing of wigs, 
common in his time, was the prolific source of the many 
evils ‘‘that overwhelmed the country.” 


We hope it is not true that a teacher who would have 
had access to the czar and King Edward committed 
suicide because the Social Revolutionists had commanded 
her to assassinate the czar at this meeting, and that she 
died rather than face their vengeance. We never felt 
such horror in the presence of any human being as when 
we heard one of the Social Revolutionists calmly express 
his approval of the assassination of Pavloff. 


Letters to the Editor. 


New York Trinitarianism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have just read, in your issue of June 11, the charac- 
terization of New York Trinitarianism, by Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, and it seems to me that it is very mis- 
leading and unfair. I do not think it would be just to 
generalize from Mr. Holmes’s particular illustrations. 

No doubt there is a great deal of the unchristian spirit 
which is indicated by the incidents which he mentions. 
But there is also a great deal of a very different spirit 
in the metropolis. 

For example, the first time I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Holmes was when he and I together were 
the guests of the organization of Congregational Min- 
isters of New York. While this body is composed of the 
Trinitarian ministers, it admits to its fellowship and 
gives an honored place in that fellowship to Dr. Slicer, 
for example. 

The last time I dined with a body of ministers in the 
city I sat between a Congregationalist and a Baptist. 
At one end of the table was a Unitarian. Opposite me 
was a Universalist, and within conversational distance 
a Jewish rabbi. I think an Ethical Culturist belongs 
to the same fraternity. 

So far as such incidents are concerned, as those of 
which Mr. Holmes speaks, I could offset each one of them 
by similar incidents which came under my observation 
during my pastorate in Boston. 

I have serious doubts about the newspaper injunctions 
concerning which he speaks. For example, undoubtedly 
Dr. Slicer’s church was referred to as an Episcopalian 
church by an irresponsible reporter, because of the name 
‘‘All Souls’,”” 

Mr. Holmes is in a big city, and he has generalized 
altogether too much from his particulars. 


CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 
SoutH NORWALK, CONN. ‘ 


Soul Culture. 


What the soul is no one can tell; but that there 
can be evolved out of the course of time and events sucha 
power to be independent of them, such a sense as cannot 
be attributed to them, is a revelation of something in- 
cipient at the start, and supreme in manifestation, 
which no one can deny. Here is an intensive direction 
of life which works magic. The fairy tales of the touch 
that opened mountain walls, disclosing vales of paradise 
or in poverty ‘brought priceless jewels, are truer than 
any pedagogy that would consign them to the limbo of 
superstition, for they picture what actually takes place 
when the spirit realizes its power and enters the gates 
through the barriers of circumstances to drink of the 
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Streams that flow by the throne of God. And it is no 
far step from such redeeming of the time to knowledge 
and possession of the life beyond all time,—the eternal 
life. Of what is beyond the future, of what happens 
when this life ends, prophets and sages, poets and seers 
know nothing more than any of us. But of the mean- 
ing in things now, the inner quality which gives a hold 
on immortality here, they do tell us much that in the 
crowding of material things we easily miss. From 
expecting length of years as the reward of righteous 
living they lead us to see a more lasting endurance than 
a long life exhibits. They show us how immortality 
is not so much in quantity as in quality of life. It is 
therefore not a contingent possibility, a hope or faith 
merely, but within the reach of every life; and he who 
does justly, loves merey, and walks humbly with his 
God, will find the clouds of doubt lifting and see his 
daily path lighted with the light that never was on sea 
or land,—the light of the Eternal, in whom we live and 
move and have our being forever.—Rev. John W. Day. 


Use and Wont. 


BY CHARLOTTE LEECH. 


The cloak that Ileft at Troas with Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee, and 
the books, but especially the parchments.—2 TIMOTHY iv. 13. 
‘The books, the parchments, and the cloak :— 
Illustrious Boy on whom did fall, 
If only while the morning broke, 
The mantle of the Apostle Paul. 


The books—but more especially 

I would I might have borne to him 

The parchments for his eyes to see 

Ere time and tears had made them dim. 


Oh, the divinity—Heaven’s seal— 

In human things, though unto them 
We may not bow ourselves, nor kneel, 
Yet do they fringe His garment’s hei, 


Nay, He who conquered Death for all 
His immortality unveils 

Through no supernal miracle, 

But by the stigma of the nails. 


All things are human, all divine, 
The earth is His, and sea,— 

Lord, through Thy gifts of Bread and Wine 
Do we remember Thee. 


Rain Notes. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


“We knew it would rain,” 


said Aldrich, 


“for all the morn 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst.” 


The long-drawn, eerie, elusive call of the ‘‘rain-crow”’ 
came hauntingly to our ears, now from a close cedar 
clump, now from a dense dome of apple boughs, and 
now from a remote willow copse. On the night previous 
the moon had been girdled by an indistinct, opalescent 
halo; sounds from afar off had been incisive and clear,— 
the roaring weir, the soughing forest branches, the clam- 
orous train; while neither the lawn nor the meadow 
grass had been moistened by a single globule of dew. 


It was high noon when we heard the first notes of the 


-harmony. Harmony!—this was what it seemed at 
outset; but, when the fourth day broke, drear and 
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sodden, it had grown into a mocking discord, and we 
began to entertain no uncertain longing for a Turneresque 
glow in the heavens, a yearning for the ‘‘saffron skies 
of Claude.’ We were ready to welcome any blue, how- 
ever bizarre, in exchange for the glooming vault. 

The rain drove us to the poets, in search of ‘‘rain.” 
We turned to ‘‘Father Chaucer,’’ and, lo! a moist greeting 
in the opening line,— 


“Whan that Aprille with his shoures swoote.” 


We ascertained that to Shakespeare the rain suggested 
an infinite range of apt similitude injected into dramatic 
or lyric passage. Glad are we to bear witness with the 
brave and charming Portia that 


“The quality of mercy is not strained,— 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven.” 


Likewise are we prepared to subscribe to the sentiment 
that 


“Love comforteth like sunshine after rain.”’ 


Many a one, familiar with that airily plaintive yet frolic- 
some song with which ‘Twelfth Night” closes, will find 
lilting through his brain, when the clouds thicken and 
the swift drops fall, the swing of 


‘With a hey, ho, the wind and the rain!”’ 


The cavalier bards, one and all, discerned in the rain- 
drops—tears! the tears of Lucasta, of Saccharissa, of 
Araminta, of Julia,—tears of pity, tears of sorrow, tears 
of joy. To Milton the rain called up the tempest, the 
sky rent and thunderous, swept and scourged by all the 
lashes of Storm. To the romantic eighteenth-century 
Thomson it bore the placid gift of dreams; to the im- 
pulsive Shelley it brought ethereal or tumultuous and 
fleeting visions. . 

No one will deny that to the rain belongs a subtle 
music. We shall note, then, that Swinburne, the master 
of musical effects in metre, has much to say of it, whether 
it ripple amid the ‘‘lisp of leaves” or send down its 


‘“Jowering lances”? in the tide of rigid frosts. ‘‘Snow- 
soft, sudden rains’? are of his discovering; showers, 
bitter and sweet, are woven into his song; tempests, 


sonorous and grim, trumpet through his strophes. But 
among moderns we shall not exaggerate, I think, if we 
name Mr. Bliss Carman as the laureate of the rain. 
Through the scurry of gray mists, through the reek of 
gusty squalls, we behold the tides of Fundy ride out or 
in,—those long surges that heave and seethe and plunge 
where 


“the great sea-winds follow the journey of the rain,” 


Under the spell of this poet’s magic we watch, through 
the slant of sun-shot showers, Pan glide out of the birchen 
coppice, reed-pipes close gripped in his hairy hands. 
Again it is communicated to us that, in the mystical 
country of Har, there was ‘‘manna in the rain”; and, 
moreover, we are permitted to hearken to 


“The whitethroat’s cry, 
That far lowly silver strain 
Piercing, like a sweet desire, 
The seclusion of the rain.” 


No, there can be no doubt of it! At the shrine of that 
‘‘Green Enchantress,’’ as he styles her, ‘‘Our Lady of 
the Rain,’ Mr. Carman is a worshipper. And what 
marvel, when one considers the miracles she works,— 
how she evermore brings ‘‘gladness, retrieval, and new 
birth”; how it is through her agency that the ‘‘vivid 
vernal wonder’”’ and the ‘‘deathless lure” are wrought! 
But there dawned a day at last (it was the fifth) when 
the rain-gyves were shattered, and, after_a few golden 
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hours had succeeded the long procession of those that 
were leaden and lustreless, upon a sudden did we grow 
aware, through sight and sound. and scent, that the 
prophecies of all the oracles of spring had come true. 

Sir Anonymous, in that slender book, his poems, thus 
eulogizes the rain, unlike Mr. Carman, attributing to it 
masculinity :— 


“Striding, striding over the sea, 
Calming the rage of the waves goes he, 
Lulling the moan of the mighty main, 
Assuaging Master Rain! 


“Marching, marching over the land, 
Scattering wide, with a lavish hand, 
Draughts for the thirsting seed of the grain, 
Bountiful Master Rain! 


“Never, never a wanderer long; 
Ever, ever a-brim with song,— 
A plaintive, pleading, pleasuring strain,— 
Musical Master Rain! 


4 “Welcome thou when the shadows sleep! 
Welcome thou when the dreams are deep! 
Bearing Peace to Penance and Pain, 
Merciful Master Rain! 


“Old as the host of the hills of earth, 
Yet as young as the soul of mirth, 
Tain we are of thee, all of us, fain, 
Brotherly Master Rain!” 
Cuinton, N.Y. 


Education. 

For education in the large sense we have to increase 
its inherited content. There are so many more things 
that we must learn in order to be cultured now than of 
old, there are so many more impressions that we must 
daily and hourly receive from the increasing complexity 
of life, and thése are brought so increasingly near to each 
individual by our modern closeness of living, that our 
educational process is difficult. For this reason the thing 
we hear most, in confused and confusing tone, is dis- 
cussion of methods and curricula and schedules of hours 
and things to learn. ‘These all take into account a world 
of people who, in the old order of life, were never counted 
in as needing any education. Below the confusion of this 
superficial talk there is the deep problem of education 
itself. How can we make spiritual freemen, how can we 
make personal lives so great, so noble, so strong, so dis- 
ciplined, that all these increased opportunities may be 
hallowed, in the finest sense, to the highest use? As the 
days goon, we reach partial solutions, accepting here and 
there every trifling progress through individual experi- 
ments. Below all this must be the endeavor, in all the 
things that are yet to do, to make social life better, in- 
dustrial life better, political life better; to make this world 
a better place to live in, and the forces that surround each 
individual more conducive to the higher life of that indi- 
vidual. The thing that presses upon us is how to grow 
better people, how to make finer, nobler, stronger person- 
alities. It is the old problem, the personal problem of the 
individual life, that has been the heart of religion since 
time began; this that has made every high soul hold the 
right dearer than all the world beside. And now our 
difficulty is that all the world of mankind is coming to 
be counted as individuals, not alone a select few, but all 
this underworld that used to be buried out of sight. 
Every one has to be regarded, to be helped in some way 
or other to find his life. If his life is low and miserable, 
we have to think how to make the tenement in which he 
lives sanitary, or beautiful even; how to flood him with 
the best literature; how to do everything which may make 
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him able to live like a human being. He will not so live 
unless the soul in him ismoved. ‘The poet says, ‘‘It takes 
a soul to move a body even to a cleaner sty.”” It is out 
of better human beings, those more conscious of the great 
opportunities of their lives, more sensitive to the spiritual 
currents that run through the universe, that we must 
build better economies, better states, better homes, finer 
schools, nobler churches. It is out of this same old stuff, 
—the individual human life, sublime in its purpose, chas- 
tened and disciplined as to its conduct, ennobled by an 
ever-present ideal, which sees that ideal ever ‘‘waiting 
to invite it as it climbs, ’’—it is out of this same old, indi- 
vidual, personal life that we must build a better world.— 
Anna Garlin Spencer. 


Two Gods. 


16 
A boy was born ’mid little things, 
Between a little world and sky, 
And dreamed not of the cosmic rings 
Round which the circling planets fly. 


He lived in little works and thoughts, 
Where little ventures grow and plod, 

And paced and ploughed his little plots, 
And prayed unto his little God. 


But, as the mighty system grew, 

His faith grew faint with many scars; 
The cosmos widened in his view 

But God was lost among his stars. 


Il. 


Another boy in lowly days, 
As he, to little things was born, 
But gathered lore in woodland ways, 
And from the glory of the morn. 


As wider skies broke on his view, 
God greatened in his growing mind; 
Each year he dreamed his God anew, 
And left his older God behind. 


He saw the boundless scheme dilate, 
In star and blossom, sky and clod; 
And, as the universe grew great, 
He dreamed for it a greater God. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


Our Living Poets. 


BY FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


Each Commencement brings reasonable expectation 
that Pan may somewhere pipe again with admirable 
tunefulness, for the excellence of much present-day 
verse is no less surprising than the ignorance of the 
great public of the .ery names of our living poets. A 
Unitarian minister in a Boston suburb lately talked 
most delightfully at a club gathering on the affirma- 
tive side of the topic, ‘‘Should an able-bodied man read 
poetry?” That such a question should even be put 
implies, of course, wide-spread doubt if the poets have 
a proper place in the scheme of existence. 

Yet, to say nothing of the soul-deadening outcome of 
neglect of the poetical classics, which are even more 
needed in our time than ever in their own, consider what 
the able-bodied man who never reads the versifiers of 
his own time and country misses by way of inspiration, 
of widening of his range of emotionalism and his intel- 
lectual sympathies. 

Of Madison Cawein there has lately been quoted a 
remark of Theodore Roosevelt’s, to the effect that an 
opportunity is lost by every patriotic American who 
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does not know the works of this Kentucky poet. Too 
many even of our educated men, less many-sided than 
Mr. Roosevelt, are unfamiliar with even the names of 
Cawein, Carman, Binner, George Cabot Lodge, and the 
rest who, non-resistants to the creative impulse, and 
often in the midst of discouraging conditions of appre- 
ciation, are giving noble form to good ideas. Only 
Viereck, with his lurid inveighings against the modern 
Nineveh, has made himself heard momentarily outside 
the little literary circles that cultivated as a minor what 
in great epochs of history has been accounted a major 
art. Others, who write as well, if less audaciously, are 
in ‘‘Who’s Who,” but not on the tongues of men. 

Except, that is, on the tongues of a limited number of 
college-bred men. The university remains the one 
great nursery of the poetic art. Happily, a few years 
of contact with literary associations and traditions now 
and then assist a talented youth to substitute diction 
for doggerel in the composition of a Class-day poem. 
Much local enthusiasm and some little outside admira- 
tion will always greet such an effort as Hermann Hage- 
dorn’s Harvard Class-day poem of 1907. Happily, too, 
class reunions give veterans, mostly men who have been 
too much engrossed in writing journalistically to aim 
often at producing verses worthy of being inscribed 
aere perennio, half or three-quarters of an hour in which 
to present in epitome emotional generalizations derived 
from the experiences of a lifetime. Edward H. Clem- 
ent’s ‘‘Message from Mars,’’ read at Tufts College last 
year, was of such sort. Many recent poems of the 
Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa have, of course, 
made tea-table talk for at least a week and a day after 
the event. Poets on these academic occasions are not 
obliged for the sake of occupying a little blank space 
at the bottom of a magazine page to eliminate all data 
amplifying their ideas. The beauty of verse thus pre- 
sented is -often considerable. Of Witter Binner’s ‘‘An 
Ode to Harvard” Richard Burton has written: ‘‘Here 
is good artistic normal poetry, without a touch of the 
decadent. Such work is worth a dozen Vierecks.’’ 

Why are the productions of a score or more of really 
able and sincere writers of verse not better known among 
every-day Americans,—not read aloud in the home, 
quoted in the pulpit, treasured in the private library? 
Are our poets or ourselves at fault ? 

That the poetry itself is over-technical, over-refined, 
_ undervitalized, out of touch with the realities of life, is 
the explanation ordinarily given when it is asserted— 
truthfully, of course—to be the cult of a few rather than 
an enthusiasm of the many. Blame, in other words, 
for the poets, exoneration of the public, is the burden of 
nine out of ten critical articles. Almost everywhere 
appears the assumption that more robustious verse 
plumped in the face or dinned in the ears of the popu- 
lace would evoke popular response to its swing and go. 

Now the note of much that is best written to-day is 
unquestionably lyrical and personal rather than universal 
and epic. Still, examination, substituted for hearsay,— 
rather an unpopular substitution with most of us,—shows 
that some extremely virile poetry, written the past few 
_ years, has been distinctly neglected. What reason is 
there for believing that, if it were still better, it would 
be more highly prized among middle-class Americans? 
German critics have found a vigorous epic of the inner 
life of America in Horace Traubel’s remarkable ‘‘Chants 
Communal”; but it is doubtful if many people in Kansas 
City or Kaskaskia have discovered it. Edmund Gosse 
writes encomia on Madison Cawein’s verse, lately attained 
to the dignity of a five-volume complete edition. But 
the following of this writer of Louisville in the near-by 
_ cities of Cincinnati and St. Louis would not fill many 
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automobiles. If a number of our strongest poets were 
writing in England, they would probably have a larger 
vogue than in this country. ‘Though representing, most 
of them, the téchnique and the spirit of the twentieth 
century, their art would be misunderstood and ignored 
among the nineteenth and eighteenth century people, 
who constitute a majority in all civilized and progres- 
sive countries. “hat Americans, as a rule, are still intel- 
lectually of the middle nineteenth, H. G. Wells has ob- 
served; and there are doubtless facts to substantiate 
his observation. 

For it is not because such poetry as we now have is all 
undervitalized and over-refined,—some is so and some 
is not,—but because social and economic conditions have 
in almost countless instances thrown leadership in 
American affairs into the hands of people who intellect- 
ually belong to 1850,—admirable and energetic folk, 
often, who welcome a Dickens revival, a Longfellow 
centenary, as something within the bounds of common 
sense. Our poets, meantime, with their highly colored 
technique, which in nearly all approximates that of 
the living British and Continental writers of verse, and 
with their point of view, that of cosmopolitanism as 
against provincialism, make their appeal for the most 
part only to the class of the mentally progressive. 

Even from these, a minority necessarily anywhere, the 
poets have not had normal attention in face of exacting 
conditions of competition, enforcing strict specialization, 
and of prevalent exploitation of the salaried intellectuals 
for the benefit of the producers and purveyors of mate- 
rial necessities. Leisure, peace of mind, and purchas- 
ing power have often been lacking even for the modest 
enjoyment of reading poetry. With grocer and butcher 
unpaid, the clergyman, the teacher, or the attorney, does 
not feel that he is justified in buying or reading poetry. 
Too often the social leaders in his community are people 
who can purchase all the verse that is needed to make 
a good appearance on the library table, but whose money 
cannot buy the power of response to its meaning. 

So that, for the present, the poets, however well they 
write, will have to write for a small class, and not for the 
whole people. The size of this class is, probably, not 
actually diminishing. The number of volumes published, 
the number of persons who earn a living wholly or in part 
by writing verse, is large enough to show that, even under 
economic repression, the poetic forces are to an extent 
marketable. 

For at least the quality, if not the quantity, of this 
emotional power there is reason for thankfulness. Con- 
sider what, with a comparatively insignificant support, 
has been produced in the past few: years. Some verse, 
at any rate, has been written that is big and teeming 
with forcefulness, as in Mr. Cawein’s phrase :— 


“No feeble music, tinklings frail of glass; 
No penny trumpetings; twitterings of brass, 
The moment’s effort, shaken from pigmy bells, 
Ephemeral drops from small Pierian wells, 
With which the Age relieves a barren hour. 
But such large music, such melodious power, 
As have our cataracts, 
Pouring the iron facts, 
The giants’ acts 
Of these; such song as have our rock-ridged deeps 
And mountain steeps, 
When winds, like clanging eagles, sweep the storm 
On tossing wood and farm; 
Such eloquence as in the torrent leaps— 
Where the hoarse canyon sleeps, 
Holding the heart with its terrific charm, 
Carrying its roaring message to the town— 
To voice their high achievement and renown.” 


And along with what is big and universal goes a con- 
tinued production of verse that is noble and beautiful, 
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*f lacking intense power. That it can have any large 
effect upon the whole people is too much to expect in 
a period when we have among the different social strata 
neither common standards of taste nor common ethical 
ideals. Such art as that of Leo Dodd Wilson or Chester 
Firkins, as revealed in recent poems in the Adlantic 
Monthly, is unquestionably too fragile and delicate to 
be markedly popular. Yet the number of cultivated 
people who care for such art is doubtless slowly increas- 
ing, and should normally become much greater than now. 
Boston, Mass. 


Emerson and the Young. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


One hundred and five years ago this May time Em- 
erson was born. ‘To some of us he is a living figure, even 
of our present. We know him, not only through his 
works, but in the flesh. We cannot sense the passage 
of the years since that “‘mortal put on immortality.” 

Our picture of him glows with the colors of to-day. 
Emerson dead! even as we speak of the great change? 
In our consciousness he has remained part and parcel 
of those peaceful Concord ways. In the old house under 
the greenery that good, white head still lingers at the 
window to give us God-speed. 

We were a company of young folk, ignorant of life, 
but very hopeful, the tendrils of our being reaching 
pathetically out in every direction, like some awkward, 
sprawling, but very ambitious blackberry vine. 

Some of us were teachers in our first schools, or life 
was seriously engaged in the initial business enterprise 
that is to lay the foundation of an everlasting fortune. 

Our town was very distinctly marked out in its sep- 
arate areas of race, religion, society, and business. We 
represented all these areas. Religiously we varied from 
the strictest Roman Catholic to the baldest Agnostic. 
Some of us boasted of ancestors,—for several generations 
at least,—others had no ground for even mentioning the 
subject. 

One person alone in town had the power to bring 
and hold together such diverse elements. She was one 
of those gracious souls whose sympathies were always 
deeper and wiser than her prejudices, whose tact was a 
marvellous gift of God, and whose kindness was like one 
of those crystal springs that may not be quenched by 
even the fiercest summer drought. 

Our business in coming together was to study the 
master minds under her wise leadership. We had just 
finished a season of readings and discussions of certain 
of Emerson’s essays. 

It was strong meat for our infant digestions. Still, 
it none the less responded to those vague, inarticulate 
cries of the heart, of which we were sometimes uncom- 
fortably aware. We were glad of the experience, even 
if it did hurt. In spite of our weakness we recognized 
here a true way for stumbling feet. 

When the time came to separate, we were made happy 
by the suggestion of a day in Concord and an invitation 
to call upon the Emersons in their own home. 

It was a glorious spring morning as we drove along 
the country highways. The apple orchards were rosy 
clouds, and dandelions and violets gemmed every way- 
side bank. The birds were holding high carnival, and 
we were happy, too, but quietly, even seriously. Were 
we not to have the opportunity of our lives? 

At last we stood before Emerson’s door where Miss 
Ellen awaited us,—Miss Ellen of the gray gown, the 
fine strong face, blue-eyed, keen, yet kindly. 
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After a moment’s conversation in the parlor we were 
summoned to the dining-room. -The long table held 
piles of plates and snowy napkins. An army of quaint 
glasses were flanked on one side by tall, crystal flagons 
of lemonade, on the other by baskets of the most de- 
lectable cookies. 

Ah! those cookies,—crisp, scalloped of edge, delicious 
in flavor—was it rose-water or caraway ?—sugar-coated,— 
just the cookies children adore and maturity can never 
refuse. We can both smell and taste them to-day. 
Could any one, save dear Miss Ellen, be responsible for 
such cookies? a0 

As we stood there, eating and drinking, a door opened, 
and Emerson suddenly appeared. It is not easy to 
gine the impression created by the lovely dawning of 
that mild and beautiful presence. One of us recalled 
an hour in her childhood when she was awakened to 
see the morning star blossom out in the rose of early 
dawn. 

So Emerson’s face appeared to us. It was like a light, 
serene, perfect, with welcome in both eye and smile. 
We have heard that face criticised as cold, even if bright, 
that glance glacial in its keen directness. Had this been 
so, he would have repelled the sensitive heart of youth. 
As it was, with one instinct we crowded about him. 
That smile drew us as a good, cheery fire gladdens a cold 
day. 

So here are the young people,’ said the dear old 
man. ‘‘I am glad to see you. And you have come all 
this distance to see me? It was kind in you to take 
such trouble.” 

‘‘Oh, no,” said a charming little maiden, very earnestly; 
‘‘you are the one who is kind, and we are just—just over- 
whelmed.”’ 

The philosopher threw back his white head and laughed 
merrily, if gently. ‘‘Ellen, do you hear that?” he 
said. ‘‘And I am told you have been studying my books 
this winter. That seems very remarkable. It is always 
a surprise to know that young people ever read me. 
Where did you get your books?” 

‘‘Hach member of the club bought the volume we 
studied,” said one of the boys. 

‘Ellen, do you hear that?’? demanded Mr. Emerson, 
excitedly, adding with exquisite modesty and the naiveté 
of a child, ‘‘You must .be very remarkable young people 
not only to read, but to buy my books!” 

During the remainder of the lunch he went about from 
one to another, chatting easily and pleasantly. We were 
not afraid of him, he was so simple, so gentle, so entirely 
approachable. 

Finally he led us into his study, where we spent a 
fascinating hour looking at his books and pictures and 
various souvenirs of foreign lands and famous friends. 

ir sat in that chair many atime. I little thought 
he would go first and leave me behind,” he said, with 
pathos and a sudden eclipse of sunshine. 

Then he told us stories of old anti-slavery days, and 
thrilled us by the mention of such names as Channing, 
sturdy old John Brown, intrepid Garrison, Charles Sum- 
ner, and Phillips, godlike in face and form, matchless 
in eloquence. 

He spoke of Carlyle with a wistful tenderness in face 
and voice. ‘‘If I could only have seen him here, in this 
room where so many other of the friends of human prog- 
ress have been,’’ he said with longing. We were silent, 
awed by the knowledge of a strong man’s faithful love 
for a strong man. 

In a moment, however, he began to speak of our work 
as teachers. We cannot now recall the exact words, but 
the ideal he pictured can never be forgotten. He made 
us feel as if we stood at the very centre of the universe, 
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and held the reins of destiny in our hands. We were 
priests at the very altar, of the living God, and no work 
was so wonderful, so beautiful, so replete with life-giving 
joy. Sometimes he wandered a little into Orphic say- 
ings that we but dimly comprehended, but as a rule his 
words were wonderfully clear, wise, and practical. Even 
after the passing of the years that ideal has remained 
a true Pillar of Fire to lighten the darker hours of life’s 
experience. 

At parting he took each by the hand, with a word of 
encouragement and kindly sympathy. The writer—one 
of the younger in the company—was among the last. 
Mr. Emerson smiled into the eager face, but said nothing. 
The maiden felt that he read her heart, and was satisfied. 
Still the gentle pressure and the silence. 

“QQ Mr. Emerson,’ burst forth impetuously from 
the young lips, ‘‘I,do thank you so,for ‘Self-reliance.’”’ 

Mr. Emerson laughed gently and looked up into his 
dear daughter’s face for the intelligent sympathy which 
was the staff of his declining years. Then he pressed 
the young hand again with a smile that said plainly: 
‘‘T know that heart of yours. Go on in God’s name.” 

As we left the house, he stood by the window, his 
white hair touched by the dancing lights of golden-green 
that stole through the maple boughs. ‘‘Good-by,” he 
called. ‘‘I thank you for coming.” So we left him 
there, waving his gracious farewell. 

Boston, Mass. 


ihe Real Atheism. 


BY REV. C. A. HENDERSON. 


Recently there was published a letter from a distin- 
guished man, accounted by a president of Yale College 
one of the ablest scholars the country has ever pro- 
duced, setting forth the substance of his faith. It had 
been written upon what he knew to be his death-bed, 
addressed to the editor of this magazine, and was pub- 
lished posthumously. To me it was the saddest docu- 
ment I ever read. There was no plea, evidently no 
thought, of eliciting any pity; but pity wells up from the 
very depths of one’s heart as he reads it. This man was 
old, yet in the full possession of all his faculties, was await- 
ing the inevitable end. His life has been stormy; and just 


- at the moment of victory ill-health had necessitated his 


yielding the advantage he had at last gained. Gifted 
with unsparing energy and with a passion for the truth, 
he had throughout his career, in the intervals of exacting 
duties, revolved the themes of God, duty, immortality. 
And with what result? With this result, that here at 
last, when everything he toyed with or cared for is gone, 
and when life itself is slowly spending its last sands, he 
must put it down that he believes there is no intelligence 
guiding the world to vast issue, that he has no feeling of 
nearness to any Being that has a tender thought of him, 
that it is his opinion, again and again, but fixed, that he 
is to vanish utterly, and that he is content it should be 
so. The pity of it grows as we remind ourselves that his 
eagerness and precaution to think far and straight be- 
spoke an early ardent hope to justify an inner faith. He 
could not do it in fairnéss to his reason. He bowed his 
head, and, grimly and effectively throttling all his deepest 
impulses, passed silently to his grave. 

Here is the honest trial of all in which in our best mo- 
ments we would believe. But I think our admiration 
is extended to him as to no other. We must honor such 
a man, who would so gladly have a warm, palpitating 
faith, who with all the effort he may summon cannot have 
it, who yet will not whimper nor cry aloud, but to the 
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last smiles on, that ineffably sad smile. Commenting on 
this document, Prof. Goldwin Smith said as his final 
word: ‘‘The age is big with discoveries. Old men cannot 
look for certainties: they can only hope to die in hearty 
allegiance to the truth.” 4 iy eae 

In the respect with which we behold such men that 
have not found the fixed star of hope, but with the last 
drop of their strength are looking for it, we get, I think, 
a new conception of the true atheism. It is not a matter 
of belief at all, how much or how little, not a question of 
the end, where one has come out, but a question of the 
way. Is one reverent; is he sincere; is he honestly doing 
his best ; is he committed to the task of living the noblest 
he knows how? ‘Then he is not a true atheist, however 
much he may call in question. The real atheist is he 
who is supine, who is indifferent, who is nestling in an 
easy philosophy of life which he does not trouble himself 
to examine, who is adjusted to a round of petty activities 
and pleasures that are never glorified by the feeling of 
consecration and service. 

Do you say that is not atheism at all, that is mere vul- 
garity, mere commonness, mere trifling at the business 
of living? But exactly that, it seems to me, is the new 
conception we must have of the meaning of the term. 
Perhaps it is not etymologically correct; but it is practi- 
cally correct. If by atheism we mean disbelief in what 
is pre-eminently essential, disloyalty to the highest, then 
it is just this, for the most serious offence of which one is 
capable is not to be pledged to the obedient service of his 
noblest impulses. Tennyson affirmed that the honest 
doubter, the man who felt not yet quite sure, but was 
striving to make sure, was of the finest metal. Such a 
man, he felt, is sure of this: that careful inquiry is better 
than credulity, that the courage to take one’s chances is 
better than the timidity that will not open up the great 
questions for fear of being cast adrift, that the vision of 
one’s soul wide-awake. is better than the vision of one’s 
soul fast asleep; and Tennyson knew that this com- 
mittal of one’s self to what in one seemed truest was 
the most important thing. 

The unbelief of our time about which we need to worry 
is not unbelief in the deity, conceived in a certain way or 
in any way. Every one feels his dependence, let him say 
what he will. Every one suspects that there is intelli- 
gence at the heart of things. Every one Knows, at least, 
that he is in the hands of a dread power, which is not to 
be trifled with, which will have things on its own terms, 
and not on the terms of any of us. The unbelief that is 
counting is the mistrust of the higher powers of one’s 
own soul, the never suspecting that they are higher, the 
never caring if one does suspect it. Certainly there is a 
great deal of this. Men are cherishing to an almost in- 
credible extent the sense of mastery and possession and 
physical comfort and luxury in preference, when these 
conflict, to the sense of compassion and appreciation and 
conscious serenity. ‘They are looking askance at this in- 
ward demand of theirs that they be unhesitatingly fair, 
that they help bear others’ burdens, that they drink in an 
esthetic enjoyment from life, that they give themselves 
up to aspiration and patient listening to the voice that 
speaks in silence. They are dismissing it all with the 
comfortable assertion that they are not sentimentalists, 
adding: What if we do not accept responsibility, and do 
not deal exactly square, and do not have the emotional 
ecstasy of the artist and the saint? So long as we feel 
quite well off, there is no occasion for worry. 

Here, I maintain, is the crucial point of unbelief, some- 
thing more to give us pause than any mere uncertainty 
about God. For just note what such unbelief as this is 
supplying us with. In the business world it is supplying 
us with men who are kept from undue self-assertion only 
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by the restraints of the law. They do not honor their 
conscience: they defer to nothing but the stronger arm. 
In society it is supplying us with men who shed every 
care of the things that make our common life sweet and 
wholesome and above the level of a band of isolated units. 
They do not honor the impulses to comradeship: they 
honor more the impulses to toil and accumulation. In 
culture it is supplying us with men on whom is lost all the 
panorama of beauty that yields such a harvest of pure 
delight to the appreciative eye. The talk of nature and 
art and books is to them the talk not of virile men. Give 
us, they say, the talk of commerce and achievement. In 
religion it is supplying us with what? With men who 
front the world with unabashed foreheads, knowing noth- 
ing of devout humility, of consecration to ideals, of abase- 
ment under the weight of the thought of a more excellent 
way, who can live and be content without this atmosphere 
of sentiment and irrationality, they affirm. 

Here, I repeat, is the unbelief that counts, this unbelief 
in the pre-eminence of the life of honor and sociability 
and responsiveness and worship. It gives us unde- 
veloped men who, fas others who live the life they 
forego know, miss the dignity of true jmanhood. It 
gives us men who despoil the happiness and impair the 
welfare of all finer spirits dependent upon them. This 
truly is the unbelief that counts, yea, once again, for the 
simple reason that here is the choking of the only avenue 
of approach to any faith in God that can possibly be vital. 
Men cannot by searching find out God. - The persistent 
thinker is really as far from being assured of him in the 
end as he was in the beginning. Faith in God is the pos- 
session only of the pure in heart; only, in other words, of 
those who have done the very things which these have 
left undone, who have cultivated the gift of appreciation 
and have learned to drink in enjoyment from brooding 
upon life, and have acquired the art of being still and 
waiting for what God the Lord will speak. 

Have you ever reflected how the people of deep relig- 
ious conviction are essentially the people of a meditative, 
gentle, benignant tenor of mind? ‘That is not the effect: 
that is the cause. This high faith flows from their man- 
ner of life, vastly more than their manner of, life flows 
from their high faith. People of over-developed intel- 
lects are rarely distinctively religious, and rarely do they 
have an abiding conviction of the presence and character 
of God. Prof. Goldwin Smith and the dying sceptic of 
whom I spoke were on the wrong tack. - Jesus rather was 
on the right tack. The pure in heart see God,—not the 
incessantly thoughtful, but those who exalt and honor 
other gifts of their souls: the gift for affection, in the glow 
of which one thinks well of his Creator; the gift for silence, 
in the power of which one gets unutterable impressions; 
the gift for loyalty and responsibility, under the tutelage 
of which a man grows up gradually to believe that, as he 
will not forsake, so he will not himself be forsaken, that, 
as he would give good gifts to those toward whom his heart 
goes out in generous pity, so there is One above who 
guards the issues of life, and has ordained that they shall 
ever go beyond our highest expectations. 

The true atheism, the crucial unbelief, then, I think, is 
clearly unbelief in those impulses toward quietness and 
honor and responsibility. “They, to the man who cherishes 
them, give a deep satisfaction that he is living more nobly 
than if he should live in any other way. They make of 
such a man a benediction rather than a curse to others. 
And they, last of all, are the soil out of which springs the 
flower of settled trust, the conviction that all is well, 
and that He who reigns has such wisdom and love as we 
faintly conceive of when we lift up to him our feeble hands, 
and say, ‘‘Our Father.” 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Che Pulpit. 
The Word become Flesh.* 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God, All things were made by him, and without 
him was not anything made that hath been made, In him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.... And the Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.—JOHN i. 1, 3, 4, 14. 


Whoever reads this Fourth Gospel in conjunction with 
the other three must feel how great is the gulf that is for- 
ever fixed between their naive and simple historical realism 
and its profound and world-embracing mystical theology. 
Its author, who is in fact unknown, has been identified, for 
reasons which our best scholarship fails to fathom, with 
the Apostle John. But he speaks rather the language of a 
philosophical thinker of Greek descent, living at the begin- 
ning of the second Christian century, than that of an 
earlier Palestinian follower of Jesus. His mind is filled 
and, as it were, saturated with the conceptions of later 
Greek speculation, left as a heritage to his time by the 
mighty creative genius of Plato five centuries before. 
The writer’s background of thought is not the low-lying 
hills and climbing village streets of Nazareth, not the teem- 
ing shores of the Sea of Galilee, not the reedy banks of the 
tumultuous Jordan or the temple-crowned heights of 
Jerusalem. Plainly he has received these from tradition 
as the accepted scenery and setting for his story. But the 
region in which his mind is more familiarly at home is the 
high heaven of Greek cosmological speculation, inhabited 
by the inaccessible God alone, from whom proceeds con- 
tinually the divine, creative, and illuminative reason or 
word, flashing its rays down amid the black shadows 
that hung around this lower world, and here in this mun- 
dane scene of things grappling as a pure and heavenly light 
in deadly struggle with an earthly and sinful darkness. 

Plato, with a force of ethical rigor akin to that of the 
Hebrew prophets, had enthroned his God in that realm of 
abstract perfection, far removed from the chance and 
change of this world of time and sense. The problem he 
left behind unsolved was how that divine light and life 
were to be made effective, so as to become a power unto 
salvation in the existing world, and lift the human race 
out of its palpable shame and sin. ‘The stoic conception 
of reason, as the all-creating and all-controlling word of 
God, flowing forth to enlighten and uplift all beings sub- 
ordinate to himself,—a meditator of the light of God to 
men,—this had become current coin in the intellectual 
commerce of that day. It filled a réle not unlike the idea 
of evolution now. Yet it was compact of all vagueness 
and abstraction until by a single stroke of genius the au- 
thor of this Fourth Gospel, whoever he may have been, saw 
and declared that in the historical Jesus that word had 
become flesh. By this inspired insight the divine word or 
speculative reason acquired a local habitation and a name, 
and that the noblest name among the sons of men. Thus 
the fruitful earth of Hebrew religious and moral experience 
was set beneath the overarching sky of Greek philosoph- 
ical thought; Jesus and his gospel were given a new and 
wider standing-ground as central in the history of the 
universe; and the foundations were laid of what has ever 
since been known as Christian theology. 

I. It is far from my purpose here to-night to pursue the 
leading idea of this profoundest of the Gospels, expressed 
in its opening verses, into these later developments. 
Rather, I want to take that idea quite simply apart by it- 
self, and meditate upon it with you, to see what illumi- 
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nation, if any, it has to shed into our minds with respect 
to our calling to-day in the ministry of religion. The word 
become flesh! The divine principle of heavenly light and 
life come to tabernacle in a human form, to shine in human 
eyes, to beat in a human heart, to help and lift in human 
hands. Suppose we begin by following out the figure in the 
example which the author of the gospel himself chooses, 
—that of Jesus. What we are made to feel is that in the 
inner illumination of the baptism, in the secret struggle 
with temptation, in the teaching at Nazareth, at Caper- 
naum, and by the lake, in the calling of the disciples, in the 
healing of the sick, in the retreat upon the hillsides for 
nights of prayer, on the way to Jerusalem, as his enemies 
gather about him, in the driving out of the traders from the 
temple, in face-to-face conflict with the priests and Phar- 
isees in the streets of the city, at the Passover supper, in 
the agony of the garden, before his judges and on the cross, 
it is our flesh that joys and sorrows, that fasts and prays, 
that pours out hot words of righteous protest, that acts on 
an irresistible prophetic impulse, that lays down with a 
supreme renunciation the natural will to live on the altar 
of a divine sacrifice, and that at the end, when a great 
darkness settles over the brain and the light of a last hope 
fades away from the eyes, cries out bitterly. as if forsaken. 
It is our human flesh that quivers there until released by 
restful death, and, as we read, we share the whole expe- 
rience as though we ourselves had felt it. That which was 
there enshrined was the divinest reality that the life of man 
has ever known. He was the word become flesh. It is not 
that we need now accept this teaching in any narrow or 
exclusive sense, as though he were indeed, as the Fourth 
Gospel declares him to be, the ‘‘only-begotten Son’’ of 
the Father, The great Fatherhood is infinitely richer than 
that, as Jesus himself had taught. Nevertheless, we can 
no longer hesitate to allow that in a wider and more gen- 
erous sense he was the incarnate word, the word become 
flesh, the very life of God clothed upon by a human form, 
ti only we do not confine this incarnation and make it his 
alone. 

Taking this for our point of departure, we are then led to 
see how from the beginning Christianity has been peculiar- 
ly the religion of the word become flesh. The very name 
given to the early believers was the name associated with 
the Founder. ‘The Christians were those who belonged 
with and patterned after the Christ. Not only that, but 
the spirit which has moulded the religion of these disciples 
from that day until now is that which was first caught by 
direct contagion from the great Teacher, and so passed on 
from life to life. The advance of Christianity has been 
uniformly by means of personal influence. It is not an 
abstract and indefinable truth, not the word as it may 
have been from the beginning 7m God. ‘This has never been 
its motive power. It has depended on the pressure of a 
personal life, on truth as breathed into and out of living 
men, on the word become flesh. What I am saying, as you 
will perceive, hovers near to what some modern theolo- 
gians call the gospel of the incarnation. But it must be 
clear that we can hold this truth of incarnation in no 
restricted sense. The word become flesh in Peter and 
James and John and Andrew and Philip, in Stephen and 
Paul and Barnabas and Silas and Luke and Appollos, 
in Justin and Ireneus and Clement and Chrysostom and 
Jerome and Augustine, in Gregory and Leo and Aquinas 
‘and Bernard, in Erasmus and Luther and Calvin and Me- 
lancthon and Knox and Zwingli, in Edwards and Wesley 
and Fox and Bunyanand Channing and Bushnell,—this 
has been the impelling powerin Christianity from the 
Day of Pentecost. It is its only impelling power now. 
Nor are we able to rest our thought here. For we must 
range back and take in at least the Hebrew prophets, 
those anticipatory saints of the Christian dispensation; 
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and then we must range more widely still so as to include 
the great guides and inspirers of other lines of human 
development than the Hebrew and Christian. All alike 
illustrate the fundamental truth that religion is the mani- 
festation of a personal spirit andforce. ‘‘An institution,” 
says Emerson, ‘‘is the lengthened shadow of one man.” 
So far is this saying true in the religious realm that the 
great religious movements have almost invariably borne 
the personal names of their originators. Sufficient ex- 
amples are Christianity, named for Christ; Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Mohammedanism, Arianism, Lutheranism, 
Calvinism, Wesleyanism, all named for their respective 
founders. It isa wonder that we have not Channingism, 
though we come near enough to it, perhaps, in Chan- 
ning Unitarianism. The lesson of the long roll-call is 
plain. The nations will gather to hear gladly only the 
word as it has become flesh in these supremely gifted sons 
of men. 
* And so the word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 


In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought.” 


II. What may we gather up from all this that has sig- 
nificance for our purpose now? Simply that every vital 
force in religion springs from the living presence of a cer- 
tain definite type of thought and life, incarnated in a 
natural leader of men. Life is wide and various, and hu- 
man types may and must differ. But each can be perpet- 
uated only by vital contact, by personal influence, by the 
word become flesh. A church is formed and kept to- 
gether not by a book or by acreed or by a form of worship, 
but in the last analysis by a man. ‘This has always been 
the function of the prophet, of the apostle, among men, 
and it is vain to dream of a lower or lesser function for the 
preacher now. ‘The word that was with God from the 
beginning and is with him yet, the word that in its inmost 
essence 7s God and nothing else,—by which all things are 
made, which is the light and life of men,—this, become 
flesh in the living leader and prophet, is what alone can 
create and keep alive a religious movement or a church 
atiall. We have seen how wide is the sco e of this truth. 
Next let us look at some of its more intimate develop- 
ments. 

1. All religious movements differ according to the 
qualities of those from whom they derive their initial im- 
pulse. The word and the flesh are variously combined in 
different men, and their followers reflect even the peculiart- 
ties of the leaders. In some, as Paul and Calvin and Jona- 
than Edwards, we seem to have the word in its severely 
logical abstractness, harsh and stern, and not moulded 
to the necessities of this soft and yielding flesh. In others, 
whom I need not name, the weakness of the flesh prevails 
over the divine principal itself, and the leaders and their 
misguided and unhappy followers go down together over 
the brink of a common ruin. ‘The ideal preacher has al- 
ways been the one in whom an even balance is kept be- 
tween the word and the flesh, between the eternal principle 
and its passing embodiment; the one in whom ‘nor soul 
helps flesh more now than flesh helps soul.’”’ Such preach- 
ers have been Jesus and Francis of Assisi, Savonarola and 
Tauler, Frederick Robertson and Phillips Brooks,—men 
in whom we behold the pure word of the spirit fitly clothed 


upon with the beautiful garments of our humanity. If 


we fail to realize how much the mere senses, the organs of 
the flesh, may do for the help of the preacher, we need 
only think of the sayings and parables of Jesus, so full of 
beauty from the natural world, or turn to the prayers of 
Theodore Parker, where all the loveliness and marvel of 
the visible creation is caught in clear reflection, and, as we 
read, we feel God to be in the whole, and the whole, despite 
its evil, to belong to him. Here we touch the possible 
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richness of the preacher’s inner life, the life which he 
would communicate to those who come to hear. What 
he is to give to others—as the divine word of truth, holi- 
ness, love—must first have become flesh, have dwelt in all 
its fulness in himself. So is it to dwell, to become flesh 
through him, in the people who listen to his words. 

2. Again we see how inevitably the leader stamps his 
personal life upon the church that he gathers about him. 
That very process of gathering hearers of his word is one 
of spiritual selection. Only those will come who need, and 
are conscious that they need, precisely what he has to give. 
All things considered, it is the man of the broadest and 
richest humanity, whatever be the form of his gospel, 
who will command the largest hearing. Whether it is 
Spurgeon or Moody or Beecher, the preacher of the divine 
wrath or the preacher of the divine love, the multitudes 
will gather to be fed out of the same glorious manhood. 
But, whether few or many come, the preacher’s word be- 
comes indelibly associated, for his people, with himself. 
They hear it clothed in his figure and gesture, in his lan- 
guage and turns of thought, in the light that shines in his 
face, and, most of all. in the intonations of his voice. Those 
who hear the same preacher through a long course of years 
even tend to become like him in their type of thought and 
life. If heisa dreamer, the community is filled with those 
who dream of the more wonderful kingdom yet to come. 
If he is a worker, the neighborhood is full of those whose 
hands and feet are hurrying day by day to do the will of 
God on earth as it is done in heaven. 

3. Yet once again, we are enabled by the insight that has 
been given us to explain the extraordinary persistence of 
personal influence in the religious realm. It is so nowhere 
else in like degree. The statute books of the world form 
a great body of decisions, arrived at anonymously by 
parliaments and legislatures, the share of the individual 
man being everywhere forgotten in the mass. But it is 
not so with the precepts of religion. Our Bibles contain 
the words of men whose very names, with comparatively 
rare exceptions, have been sacredly kept and cherished 
from a remote antiquity. We have the word of the Lord 
as it came to Amos, the herdsman of ‘Tekoa, to Hosea, the 
son of Beeri, to Isaiah, to Jeremiah, to Ezekiel, to John, 
the Baptizer, to Jesus, who was called the Christ, to Paul, 
who was Saul, the Pharisee. Where the name of the 
prophet has by chance been forgotten, the principle is 
illustrated by attaching his prophecy to some well-known 
name, as in the great instance of the second half of the 
Book of Isaiah. That which has become Scripture to 
mankind is saturated with personality. The man of 
God so stamps the uniqueness of his own genius on what 
he says that thereafter his speech can never be dissociated 
from his characteristics and even his limitations. His 
personality persists in it all with a force that is little short 
of marvellous. 

So late as in the days of Jesus those who were look- 
ing for a radical regeneration of society expected the fore- 
runner of the coming change to appear in the person of 
Elijah, the rough and powerful prophet who had risen up 
to speak for God almost ten centuries before. And in 
our own day a man of like rough aspect, though less of 
native force, has not scrupled to proclaim himself a third 
Elijah, in the hope, which was fully justified in the out- 
come, of receiving from unthinking adherents some reflec- 
tion of the reverence yet paid to that tremendous per- 
sonality which looks at us out of an immemorial past. 
The image of the old prophet’s fidelity and effectiveness 
has never died out of men’s thoughts, and now it is safe 
to say will never die. Thus it is that the true prophet 
of the ‘ighest moves the souls of men. All of us, no 
doubt, if closely questioned as to the inmost mystery and 
persuasiveness of the faith that holds us, would define 
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it essentially in the terms of that minister of God who, in 
our impressionable youth, laid the spell of his personality 
upon us, and forever shaped us for what we are. That, 
I hold, is one of the deepest and most sacred meanings of 
the word become flesh. 

III. Sowehavecome to see, I hope, something of what 
it is to be a minister of religion in this or any other day. 
We begin to understand what it may mean in a man’s 
own life to be open to the eternal word, and to possess 
that word in fulness of grace and truth. We begin to 
catch some vision of the supreme.sacredness of his task,— 
to transmit that word to others who share the same hu- 
manity with himself. The question that lurks behind 
it all is, will any one in these prosaic days believe this, 
believe that he comes as a messenger of the invisible 
God, believe that in him, and in all who do his work, and 
not in Jesus of Nazareth alone, the word becomes flesh 
and dwells among us? We feel, and no one feels to truly 
as the conscientious preacher himself, the pathetic weak- 
ness and insufficiency of the means employed. But 
this seems to be the divine appointment, and it is good. 
It makes the gospel always a living voice, and not a dead 
tradition. It makes religion always a vital communica- 
tion, and not a haunting memory of what once had life. 
The everlasting word inspires men still, just as the 
prophets and Jesus were inspired to speak forth for God 
and to go forth to save their fellow-men. 

Let me beg your further indulgence only long enough 
to.make three brief closing applications of my thought. 

1. And, first, as to the relation of preaching to the 


press, and to the other forms of public instruction, is 


preaching dying out? Not so long as it is the word be- 
come flesh. ‘‘Let a man be a true preacher,” says 
Phillips Brooks, ‘‘really uttering the truth through his 
own personality, and it is strange how men will gather 
to listen to him. We hear that the day of the pulpit is 
past, and then some morning the voice of a true preacher 
is heard in the land, and all the streets are full of men 
crowding to hear him, just exactly as were the streets of 
Constantinople when Chrysostom. was going to preach at 
the Church of the Apostles, or the streets of London, when 
Latimer was bravely telling his truth at Saint Paul’s.” 
No man of recent days fulfilled that saying better than 
Phillips Brooks himself. But, whether the streets are 
full of people or not, the work of a true preacher is being 
done wherever a man is consciously receiving the word of 
life on the one hand, causing it to become flesh in himself, 
and, on the other, faithfully passing it on to his hearers, 
few or many though they be, to whom, so mediated, it be- 
comes a word of eternal life. 

2. Secondly, under this head, religion, or Christianity, 
or Unitarianism, so understood, is interpreted less as a new 
truth to be believed than as a new life to be lived. And 
it is a life that the preacher must have lived and experi- 
enced first, before he can dare to preach it as a gospel for 
other men to accept. One of the most famous of the ser- 
mons of John Henry Newman is that on ‘‘Personal In- 
fluence as a Means of propagating the Truth.” The 
argument is that the truth of religion is communicated 
only by personal contact, by the operation of moral and 
spiritual forces transmitted directly from man to man. 
And the conclusion is that the preacher simply invokes 
in those who hear him the same type of faith and life that 
he has first received and realized in himself. Newman 
was a profound reader of men, and, as confirming his be- 
lief, it is significant that in our Unitarian ministry the men 
that have succeeded best, whatever their origin or train- 
ing, have been in nearly all important cases those on 
whom had fallen a large portion of the humble, tolerant, 
sweet, and reverent spirit of William Ellery Channing. 

3. But, lest all that has been said should seem to exalt 
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this office that some of you are going forth to hold into 
too high a place in our thinking, one further and final 
application must be made. The word is to be brought to 
needy, suffering, sinning humanity clothed in the familiar 
frailties of our flesh. ‘The minister is only a man among 
men. Well would it be for him if he could always be 
even that. What is suggested, then, is an infinite charity 
and patience, on the side of the people and on the side of 
the preacher as well. The word is to become flesh in all 
alike,—in them no less than in him. ‘There must be 
charity for the inevitable shortcomings of its medium,— 
our imperfect selves,—and patience, while we subdue these 
rebellious elements within us all, and slowly teach our 
lives to shine with its ineffable light. 

‘“The word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of 
grace and truth.”’ It must be the crowning glory of any 
age and of any people to be able to say that sincerely of 
itself and of its appointed leaders. ‘‘And dwelt among 
us,’’—a human life in which obedience to the command- 
ments and enjoyment of the beatitudes shall be joined to 
every-day reality for men to see and touch and know. 
Religion does not languish while this can happen. ‘The 
spirit of God will not forsake the hearts of men so long as 
this perennial miracle is worked. Then may the same 
transcendant glory that came from the open heaven upon 
the uplifted soul of Jesus descend on your consecrated 
lives now waiting here to depart unto your work, and may 
the voice which speaks through your preaching to the 
people who hear you be at its best, none other than the 
voice of the Spirit of the living God. 

BurFFao, N.Y. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


' Old and New. 


The hundred years which passed between 1801 and 
1901 witnessed an advance in the Protestant churches, 
second only to that led by Martin Luther and John 
Calvin. 

It is the advance between bibliolatry, the worship of 


-a book, and the worship and love of the living God. 


When the century began, Chillingworth’s motto, ‘‘The 
Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants,” 


"was in constant use among the churches of almost every 


Protestant communion. But now those words are 
never thought of as,a battle-cry, and there are many 
readers of these lines who have never heard them, so far 
have Protestants advanced to some comprehension of 
the great law of life, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 

It is, then, fairly pathetic to see that in the beginning 
of a new century this poor, dear, well-meaning pope of 
Rome, who really thinks that he has a certain authority 
over all Christian men and women, has just now waked up 
to know that the children of God, loving God and seeking 
to come nearer to him, need not persuade themselves 
that a man named Noah drove into an ark of gopher 
wood seven couples of all the beasts in all the order of 
mammalia, and worked the other impossibilities which 
are described in the book of Genesis. 

When poor Bishop Colenso was translating from the 
Hebrew Bible into the Zulu language the chapters of 
Genesis which describe the flood, his Zulu teacher and 
friend asked him why he translated this into their lan- 
guage when he knew he did not believe it himself. More 
than half the century had gone by when this simpl> 
question was put by a savage to Colenso, one of the best 
educated men among the English clergy. Fortunately 
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‘for the English Church, he listened and asked himself 


the same searching question. 

I think we may fairly say that the change of attitude 
of the Anglican’ Church, whether in this country or in 
England, dates from the speech of the Zulu to the bishop. 
The Pan-Anglican Council which has already met in 
London will not be urging on Episcopal communicants 
the necessity of more implicit study of the Jewish Script- 
ures. On the other hand, it will be trying to improve 
whatever methods by which men and women may 
draw nearer God, how they may quicken their love of 
him here and now. 

In 1840, when in a perfectly reverential spirit the 
late Dr. Palfrey began to publish his lectures on the Old 
Testament, a Boston daily paper seriously proposed that 
he should be prosecuted in the courts for infidelity under 
some ancient colonial statute. This is probably the 
last time when such a suggestion has been made. In 
different sections of the Protestant Church the awakening 
has come more or less rapidly. But not a conference or 
convention of them all teaches to-day that the Bible, 
and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants. 

But, on the other hand, with simplicity and pathos 
and eloquence, and with the persuasion which belongs 
to these, the great writers and the little writers, and the 
devout people who do not write, but who do all things 
to the glory of God, are teaching and showing to those 
who trust them that our Father 1s at hand. “‘If ye 
seek him, surely ye shall find him, if ye seek for him 
with all your hearts.”” As never before the Church is 
proclaiming the real presence of the living God. 

The poor pope of Rome, as he kicks against the pricks, 
does so because he does not see that the real Glad Tidings, 
or the Gospel, are announced when pope or peasant, 
priest or layman, sees and says that the living God, 
the loving God, is at hand. People will forget his en- 
cyclical, as they forget the proclamation of the second 
Lateran Council. But those who have seen the vision 
will know what they have seen. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Beauty is God’s handwriting, a wayside sacrament. 
Milton. 
ad 


It is easy enough to tell where love is. You love those, 
and only those, whom it makes you glad to serve.— 
A. G. Singsen. 

st 

Our dependence upon God ought to be so entire and 
absolute that we should never think it necessary, in 
any kind of distress, to have recourse to human consola- 
tion.—Thomas a Kemps. 


There must be something beyond man in this world. 
Even on attaining to his highest possibilities, he is 
like a bird beating against his cage. ‘There is something 
beyond, O deathless soul, like a sea-shell, moaning for 
the bosom of the ocean to which you belong.—E. H. 
Chapin. 

J 


That man is perfect in faith who can come to God in 
the utter dearth of his feelings and his desires, without 
a glow or an aspiration, with the weight of low thoughts, 
failures, neglects, and wandering forgetfulness, and say 
to him, ‘‘Thou art my refuge, because thou art my 
home.”—George Macdonald. 
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Literature. 
PRINCIPLES OF PsycHic PHILosopHy. By 
Charles B. Newcomb. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. Boston: $1.50.—It was a 


glorious spring day, and the Reviewer had 
been out in the country and had walked 
miles through woods and fields. Com- 
ing home, he found, on his study table, among 
other things, this book and the latest seed 
catalogue. He read them, and mused, and 
the colors and odors of the day blended with 
his musing. Maybe it was this psychologi- 
cal state that suggested a striking resem- 
blance between the book and the seed cata- 
logue. No doubts were expressed in either: 
things were sure to grow. Plant the seeds 
recommended, and the harvest is yours— 
in either field. Gardening is so easy, as 
described by the author of the seed cata- 
logue. Whatever you want is here pictured 
and described, and, as you read, you can see 
your acre of ground reproducing these won- 
drous colors and forms, all in full size. And 
the book shows how, in the field of life, all 
that is desired may be made to grow in full 
beauty, The epigrammatic style carries 
conviction, and emphasis is added to the 
epigrams by the printer’s art in leaving 
spaces between the epigrams. It is like 
little paths between the flower beds. And 
besides the pages have generous margins. 
It is necessary sometimes to stop and scan 
a sentence in order to feel sure whether the 
positiveness is wholly the author’s or whether 
one’s own conviction takes the same form. 
We read, ‘“‘ What we have called evil proves 
to be only a negative condition,—a transi- 
tion state, an imperfect ripening.” And one 
asks one’s self if there is no difference after 
all between a green apple and a rotten one. 
‘And, again, ’‘The powers of the tidal wave, 
the forest fire, the mountain avalanche, the 
desert cyclone, are contained in man, and all 
are, doubtless, subject to his control when he 
shall have recognized his sovereignty.”” How 
magnificent the growth of that thought 
would be! But the Reviewer sees the de- 
scription of a wonderful vine (imported from 
Japan) which, if the seeds are planted in the 
spring, will grow thirty feet the first season. 
Last summer he built a wide porch overlook- 
ing the sea, and he had planted the seeds of the 
vine where the west side would be beautifully 
shaded with its broad foliage. In Septem- 
ber the vine had put forth its second pair of 
leaves, and was two inches high. And the 
new gardener, mistaking it for a weed, pulled 
it up. But discouragement shall find no 
lodging place, for the book and the cata- 
logue show—consciously or unconsciously— 
a trust in the unseen power that made all 
life, and which causes good seeds to sprout. 


‘THE STANDARD Of USAGEIN ENGLISH. By 
Thomas R. Lounsbury. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50 net.—The reviewer 
is probably wrong in suggesting that the 
title of this book should be, ‘‘The English 
Language has no Standard of Usage.’’ The 
main contention of the author that any liy- 
ing language not only does change, but ought 
to change, is justified by the facts. Not 
only are new words added, but the meanings 
of old words shift by two processes: they 
deteriorate and they improve with use. 
When a sufficient number of people have 
by usage condemned a word to serve a func- 
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tion lower than that for which it was in- 
tended, there is no help for it but to submit. 
The tendency of the English language is, on 
the whole, toward improvement; and this 
fact, stated by the author, may be taken as 
justification by a person who insists that 
certain words and constructions used by the 
translators of the Bible and other masters 
of speech are wrong and should be avoided. 
It is not enough to say that they knew their 
business and took pains. The most of them 
were gentlemen, but many of their social 
habits would seem to us now disgusting. 
They used their fingers in eating, put their 
knives into their mouths, and sometimes 
threw the bones to the dogs under the table. 
We have corrected the spelling and gram- 
matical constructions of the masters. Why 
should one be considered impudent who in- 
sisted that no English essayist or poet was 
impeccable in speech or manners? Mr. 
Lounsbury is brave enough to speak without 
apology of ‘‘the two last,’’ when there would 
have been no chance to misunderstand his 
meaning if he had said “the last two.’”’ In 
regard to ‘‘none”’ and ‘“‘no one”’ the present 
writer does not hesitate to say that he thinks 
it always would have been better if the dis- 
tinction of number had been made and 
“none” had always been plural and “‘no 
one” singular. In the Twenty-third Psalm 
“will” and ‘‘shall” are transposed, but that 
does not make it good usage, nor make it un- 
desirable to contend for the proper use of the 
two words. But such remarks as these do 
scant justice to a book which is stimulating 
and will be useful to any young student of the 
English language because it passes in review 
the many words and phrases which are under 
inspection or subjects of controversy and 
will make him think for himself and form his 
own style with deliberate intention. 


THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE. 
Rann Kennedy. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.—This is, as it was prob- 
ably intended to be, a strange, weird picture 
of modern life, with many hints at reforms to 
be inspired by the spirit of Christianity. It 
is a play in five acts setting forth the story 
of one morning in the early spring, and pre- 
sented by the Henry Miller Associate Players 
at the Savoy Theatre, New York, on Monday, 
March 23, 1908. ‘The characters are: A 
lord bishop, who is much more selfish than 
any man could be and attain to that emi- 
nence; his brother-in-law, a vicar, as worldly 
as his wife, who bends all her energies to 
make her husband as successful and con- 
spicuous as her brother, the bishop. In 
their household is Mary, their niece, whose 
father is the disreputable brother of the vicar, 
and who has been separated from her father 
until she has lost all memory of him. Rogers, 
the page-boy, plays the part of a dummy in 
the play; while Manson, the new butler, 
is a mysterious character, who finally, after 
a solemn masquerade in which he brings all 
the other persons to the day of judgment, 
turns out to be the Bishop of Benares, 
another brother of the vicar, who represents 
the spirit of brotherhood with which the 
other ecclesiastics had but little sympathy, 
and is really an incarnation of the Christ. 
Robert, the unworthy father of the vicar’s 
niece, appears in the guise of a drain maker 
and cleaner, and, attacking the muck under 
the church and the vicar’s house, sets an 
example which brings them all, except the 
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Lord Bishop of Lancashire, to a common 
human level. A very impressive moral 
lesson is drawn in contrast to a representa- 
tion of ecclesiastical life which is so arti- 
ficial and unlike anything we know that the 
suspicion is aroused that the writer never 
saw a bishop of good repute. The illustra- 
tions are photographs of strong characters, 
and add impressiveness to the scenes of the 


play. 


THe ReELIcion oF A DemocrRAT. By 
Charles” Zueblin. New York: B.  W. 
Huebsch. $1 net.—This is the third in a 
series of books in the Art of Life series 
edited by Mr. Griggs. Prof. Zueblin prob- 
ably does not know how accurately he ex- 
presses the spirit of Unitarianism in its 
relation to social affairs. He has come to 
his conclusions as an independent thinker, 
and is an enthusiastic advocate of the gen- 
erous ideas which he presents. We follow 
him with sympathy and consent, for the 
most part, so long as he is making a declara- 
tion of principles and showing the lines 
along which human progress has been made. 
We do not entirely part company with him 
when he begins to prophesy, but at that 
point we put a question mark. It may be 
that in the future we shall glide into the 
particular methods which he advocates, and 
find the realization of the fulness of life. 
He says that the sounder basis furnished 
by a knowledge of human needs has pro- 
duced positivism,—the worship of humanity; 
ethical culture,—the worship of the fellowship 
of humanity; and socialism,—the worship 
of the organization of humanity. Pos- 
itivism, he says, has had its day. Ethi- 
cal culture still illumines the way; but the 
future seems to belong to some form of 
socialism. If positivism has had its day, 
it certainly would not be among the im- 
probabilities that the other two movements 
may also have their day and cease to be. 
It is-also possible that our author expects 
too much of impersonal immortality. The 
doctrine represents a great conception, but 


no doctrine or policy will satisfy the human ~ 


mind and heart unless it matches every 
human need. If impersonal immortality 
answers that description, it will become the 
master light of all our seeing, but that it 
will do so is not yet apparent. ‘The book 
is a cheerful, wholesome treatment of im- 
portant matters, and is evidently the work 
of a man who has uot ceased to grow. 


Home Memories. By Eli Barber. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger.—Much the best 
thing in this book is its homely and genuine 
picture of life on a farm,—its sowing and 
reaping, its ploughing and mowing; its 
rustic gayeties in the way of spelling-matches 
and sugaring-off. Some of the talk is a real 
bit out of the conversation of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, when words had 
more salt in them than now, when all our 
talk must be polished to a common con- 
ventionality. The white flower of rever- 
ence, too, springs out of the granite rock of 
this hard and seemingly unattractive life. 
“We were taught to be reverent, to respect 
and to reverence old age. Nothing would 
arouse my mother quicker than an act.of 
irreverence.’ Of course, at the root of 
everything was the Bible, which the author’s 
mother taught him to read, and has been 
“through the years a light and support.’ 
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Accordingly, we are not surprised to find 
a slap at such a book as Foster’s Pinality of 
the Christian Religion. The plot and story, 
so far as they go, are “like the achieve- 
ments of the early Greeks, no very great 
things.” But all who have. “farmed it,” 
have kept a country store, have met the very 
heterogeneous mass of rustic geniuses and 
“naturals” and oddities that “the rural 
deestricts’’? can evolve, will find here some 
rather happy scraps of conversation or bits 
of description that, at least to the mind of 
the countryman in a city home, will bring 
memories of days that are no more. By the 
way, for many of the chapters the author has 
laid to heart Sam Weller’s immortal advice 
about closing a letter, and has ‘‘ended it 
with a werse.”’ 


THE COMPLETE PorTIcAL WorxKS OF 
EpMuUND SPENSER. Cambridge Edition. 
Edited by R. E. Neil Dodge. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.—All students 
and lovers of English literature who cannot 
afford expensive editions of the poets will 
welcome this new addition to the library of 
single-volume editions. Many also who can 
afford the more expensive works will wel- 
come this volume because in small space 
ready to the hand the student of Spenser will 
find critical notes and information concern- 
ing the author, brought down to date. For 
the ordinary reader it would have been better, 
no doubt, to have printed the notes and glos- 
sary in connection with the text, so that one 
need not wait too long for the desired in- 
formation, It is perfectly safe to take the 
word of the editors and publishers, who as- 
sert that a thorough revision of the text has 
been made by comparison with the original 
editions in the British Museum and other 
copies found in this country. ‘The paper is 
good, the type is excellent, the press work is 
worthy of both; and, taking it all together, 
this is one of the most attractive volumes of 
the series. This is high praise because, 
taking it all together, for neatness of execu- 
tion and compactness, combines with criti- 
eal work of a high order and such informa- 
tion as the student needs and can assimilate, 
this series stands at the head of anything 
hitherto produced in this country. Taken 
together it will give to the public a library 
of the best poetry in the English language 
and furnish all the apparatus necessary for 
liberal culture in this department of literat- 
ure. 


A WEEK IN THE WHITE HovusE WITH 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By William Bay- 
ard Hale. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 mnet.—As journalist, editor, 
preacher, and author of books, Dr. Hale has 
had ample experience, and has learned how 
to state a case in the most effective way with 
the fewest words. He was given, in what 
way he does not explain, access to the White 
House, where for a week he studied the 
methods and manners of the President at 
work, The record is made by a trained ob- 
server, who brings out the salient points in 
a striking and almost startling way. No 
such sketch of the President has ever been 
made, and this one, prepared by a man who 
is nota partisan admirer of President Roose- 
velt, must give his countrymen a_ better 


pi and higher estimate of the character of this 


man than they could get in any other 
“way, The President is represented as a 
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clean, temperate, even abstemious man, a 
human dynamo, who eats and drinks scarcely 
enough to account for his physical energy, 
and who expends it without ceasing and 
without exhaustion. He is shown as ener- 
getic and thoughtful; positive and reason- 
able; thoroughly convinced that his own 
intentions are right, his plans good for the 
people, and bound to result in great national 
blessing; a worker who forces his opinions 
upon those whom he meets, and yet is 
amenable to argument and criticism, and 
bathes all the strain and controversy of his 
animated life in the light of unfailing good- 
humor and genial good fellowship. 


In THE WOODS AND ON THE SHORE. By 
Richard D, Ware. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co.—This is called a book for sportsmen, and 
to a considerable extent it is a book for 
sportsmen who have not lost the old-fash- 
ioned instinct to make war upon the animal 
creation. The Englishman says, ‘This is 
a beautiful day: let us go out and kill some- 
thing.” Throughout the book there are 
stories of hunting and fishing that will thrill 
the heart of the sportsman who has not 
learned to exchange the gun for the camera. 
And yet we should not do justice to the 
author without recording the fact that in 
these sketches of sporting experiences in 
the woods there are thickly sown hints of 
sensibility to the impression that nature 
makes upon the minds of those who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear the harmonies 
which she sets before those who are receptive 
and teachable. Many of the illustrations 
are very attractive, but some of them are 
such as to repel the reader who has any sym- 
pathy with suffering. animals. The death 
of the black moose, which is made the frontis- 
piece, excites the sympathy of the beholder 
by its graphic rendering of its agony in the 
death-struggle. Curiously enough, at the 
end of the book is a poem entitled ‘‘The 
Hunted,” in which the writer tells the story 
of the grief-stricken mother who passes 
through the delights of sylvan experience 
only to become terror-stricken at the pursuit 
of the hunter, the crack of the rifle, and the 
death of her first-born child. 


PURPLE AND Homespun. By Samuel M. 
Gardenhire. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50.—In this book all sorts and con- 
ditions of men are brought together in a truly 
democratic fashion, The peerage of Eng- 
land, the slums of New York, and the Senate 
at Washington contribute their representa- 
tives. Socialism plays a part, and human 
nature works itself out in many character- 
istic ways. The plot contains many feat- 
ures of thrilling interest, and various char- 
acters play their part in such a way as to call 
out the sympathy of the reader and hold his 
attention to the end of the volume. There 
are three pairs of lovers, who, after many 
strange adventures and curious entangle- 
ments, find their way to the happy end of 
all their troubles, if marriage is the happy end 
of trouble. Crime and tragedy play their 
part, but the wounds inflicted are cured by 
the healing power of nature. 


THE Boy Geo.ocist. By Prof. E. J. 
Houston. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 
Company.—Prof. Houston is an emeritus 
professor of physical geography and natural 
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philosophy in Philadelphia, professor of 
physics in the Franklin Institute, and he 
has served two terms as president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
In his new book for boys the scene is laid in 
a large boarding school in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia, and the writer traces the school 
life of several boys at a time when they 
develop especial interest in the things that 
afterward form their life-work. The phe- 
nomena of volcanoes and earthquakes re- 
ceive especial attention. The generous store 
of information here presented is, however, 
used only as incidental in the story. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Proprium; or, What of Man is not his 
Own, is a study of self-love as revealed in the 
Bible by Emanuel Swendenborg, with an 
introduction by John Bigelow, and the book 
is sent out by the New Church Board of Pub- 
lication, 3 West 29th Street, New York City. 
The thought involves the conviction that 
there is no real self-existent life, but the 
divine life, that God controls our circum- 
stances only to an extent that shall not inter- 
fere with the absolute freedom of man’s will, 
and that genuine spiritual life and power in- 
volves the extinction of one’s own will, from 
which all evils flow, in order that the divine 
life may enter and use our powers. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Government of England. By A. Lawrence Lowell. 


$4 net. 
Problems and Perils of Socialism. By J. St. Loe 
Strachey. 25 cents net. 
From the Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia. 
The Story of the Revised New Testament. By Matthew 


Brown Riddle. 75 cents net. 
From the Mount Tom Press, Northampton, Mass. 
Inspired Millionaires. By Gerald Stanley Lee. $1.25. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
The ‘“‘Rimas” of Gustavo A. Becquer. Translated by 
Jules Renard. 


A Passing Voice. 
Quivira. By Harrison Conrard. 


From Mitchell Kennerly, New York. 
The Woman Pays. By Frederic P. Ladd. $1.50. 
From Philip Green, London. 
Where the Light dwelleth. By Robert Collyer, Litt.D. 
3s. 6d. net. 
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The Dome, 
Irony. 


“Tt is one of Nature’s wrongs,” _ 
Sneered the Shovel to the Tongs, 

“To have led your legs so very far astray,” 
“Ah, she made us both in haste,” 
Observed the Tongs, ‘and from your waist, 

She has nicked your neck as far the other way.” 
What the Poker as a Joker thought, 


He didn’t dare to say. 
—John B, Tab). 


“Still Waters.” 


BY ETTA ANTHONY BAKER, 


Elmdale was a beautiful little place, with 
broad avenues shaded by the glorious old 
trees from which it took its name, and 
stately mansions set in velvety lawns. But 
even Elmdale had its ‘Cabbage Patch,” 
a most forlorn section whose people were 
poorer than the proverbial “church mouse.” 
And the welfare of this “Patch” was just 
now engrossing the entire thought of the 
group of girls gathered in Madge Burton’s 
dainty room, 

The ‘‘Rosebuds’”’ were eager young phi- 
lanthropists, prone to girlish mistakes, but 
filled with the true spirit of helpfulness 
-which turns present failures into future suc- 
cesses. Old Col. Arnold had gallantly 
christened the society, and the colonel had 
not erred, for the sweet faces and bright eyes 
turned the room into a veritable ‘‘rosebud 
garden of girls.” 

This particular meeting was one of vital 
importance to the society, The long- 
dreamed-of Day Nursery which would bring 
so much comfort and security to the hard- 
working mothers of the ‘‘Patch’’ had act- 
ually lost its ‘Castle in Spain” aspect and 
had begun to assume a look of substantial 
reality,—not the look of a castlé—no in- 
deed!—but of a pretty little cottage with 
shady piazzas and inviting play-grounds,— 
a much more fascinating appearance to 
these enthusiastic young workers than any 
many-turreted castle could possibly present. 

Madge called the meeting to order by 
pounding vigorously upon the table near her, 
and, as the hum of voices subsided, began 
eagerly: — 

“Girls, Uncle Malcolm has given us the 
corner lot near the Patch, right next door 
to Mrs. McDuffy’s. She is to be. our 
matron, you know. She understands chil- 
dren thoroughly, and they all love her, she’s 
so good-natured. The Sennett Company 
has donated all our lumber, and Adams & 
Winfield: will furnish the labor. Girls,” 
her voice was lowered in earnest solemnity, 
‘the Nursery will be started next week— 
just think of it! I can scarcely realize it!” 

Tears of joy stood in Madge’s eyes. As 
president of the “Rosebuds” or, as they 
somewhat grandly styled themselves, ‘The 
Elmdale Improvement Association,” this 
Day Nursery had been the plan nearest her 
loyal heart, but until recently the plan 
whose attainment seemed most unlikely, 
Still, she had not despaired even when dis- 
couragements were thickest, but had per- 
severed in spite of all obstacles. As the 
““Rosebuds”’ averred, ‘“‘Madge is dreadfully 
powdery, she flies up at the least touch; 
but she zs such a worker!’”’ So with fore- 
thought worthy of emulation they all tried 
to refrain from that “least touch,” 
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“Now for the furnishing,” went on Madge 
tremulously after a hasty dab at her tell- 


tale eyes. ‘‘We must consider ways and 
means at once. The plans for the buildings 
are here— No, no! keep your seats!”’ she 


added, asa mad rush was made towards the 
mysterious blue rolls. “Ill pass them 
around after I’ve explained them: we can 
look and talk, too.” 

“These piazzas,”’ pointing to the plan, 
“are lovely and wide and will have several 
swinging seats. This large front room is 
the playroom, with tables for the games and 
lunch. You know we must give the chil- 
dren a simple lunch each day. The fees 
from the mothers and the donations from 
the townspeople will probably cover that, 
and our society dues will pay the matron, 
This smaller room is to have several cots 
where the little ones can take their naps, 
and this room at the back is the kitchen. 
Now how shall we provide for the furnishing ? 
That’s the question before the house.” 

“‘Give a concert or a play!” 

“No, a dance, and invite the college boys!” 

“A supper!”’ “Donation Party!” “‘Stere- 
opticon views!” were some of the sugges- 
tions showered upon the questioner, 

‘All bring in too little!”’ answered Madge, 
emphatically. ‘‘I propose a fair—a big one. 
Elmdale hasn’t had a fair for a long time, and, 
if it’s properly managed, we can get almost 
everything donated and have our receipts 
clear. I’ve already secured the Pavilion 
rent free,” 

“Hm!” whispered Edith Carter to her 
neighbor, ‘takes a lot for granted, doesn’t 
she? Talk about a one-man administra- 
tion! ‘This is a one-girl society!” 

“Never mind! It’s all for our work,” 
answered Grace Alden, as usual pouring on 
the soothing libation. Grace firmly believed 
in the seventh beatitude, and had often kept 
down some flash of resentment or rebellion 
which would have caused an explosion from 
“powdery” Madge. Yet Grace was far 
from being servile. 

“As president of our society,” continued 
Madge, ‘‘I, of course, will be the chairman 
of the fair, Now for the chairmen and 
helpers at the different tables.” And 
the discussion waxed warm, until doll and 
candy, utility and fancy booths, delica- 
tessen and refreshment tables, fish-pond 
and clay-pipe lady had all been officered. 
Only the lemonade stand remained un- 
provided for, Suddenly Grace Alden spoke, 
in her quiet, forceful way, and, as usual, the 
girls all listened. 

“You asked me to help you, Madge, so I 
arranged for that table. Caro Armstrong 
has a special stand which she used at a Fair 
in New York, She could not be here to-day, 
but she will take entire charge of the lemon- 
ade.” 

Madge’s face darkened during Grace’s 
speech, while her mouth set itself in a hard 
line. 

“Thank you, Grace,” she replied coldly, 
“JT don’t think Caro will do, however, I 
propose ’’— 

“T have asked her, Madge, and she has 
accepted. It’s too late to change now,” 
interrupted Grace with quiet firmness, ©" Of 
course, if I had known you did not want 
her—— 

“Oh, never mind,’’ retorted Madge, with 
airy indifference, ‘“‘I don’t consider Caro at 
all capable—not equal to an emergency, 


‘character in 


‘were so successfully conducting, 
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you know. She hasn’t a bit of ‘go’ or 
‘snap’ about her!” Madge’s own eyes be- 
trayed plenty of ‘“‘snap,’’ while her mouth 
set even more firmly than before. ‘I sup- 
pose there’s no help for it now,’”’ she added 
in a would-be-resigned tone. 

Caro Armstrong was a new-comer in Eim- 
dale, a pretty, quiet girl with yellow hair 
and big blue eyes, in every way a decided 
contrast to Madge with her dark coloring 
and quick forceful manners. Dear old Col. 
Arnold had been heard to say, ‘‘Plenty of 
that yellow-haired lassie! 
Wonder how Madge will take her? It will 
be ‘nip and tuck’ between them some day, 
or I miss my guess!’”? Ever since then an 
unreasoning jealous dislike had possessed 
Madge, and poor Caro’s path among the 
“Rosebuds” had not been strewn with roses. 

How the girls worked during the next few 
weeks! 
this undertaking which their young daughters 
Gener- 
ous donations were rained upon them, 
Everything was going “swimmingly” as 
slangy Edith put it, and the ‘‘Rosebuds” 
patted themselves in congratulation; meta- 
phorically, that is, for they were far too 
busy to spare time even for congratulatory 
pats. 

“Beavers” might have been a more ap- 
propriate name for the society just then, 
or “‘Bees,” or anything else typical of hard, 
untiring effort. 

Even the Clerk of the Weather seemed 
eager to help on the good work, and’ his do- 
nation took the shape of a glorious day, 
clear, crisp, and sunny. The pretty little 
frame Pavillion in the midst of its grove of 
trees on the outskirts of the town assumed 
a gala dress of flags and lanterns. Snowy 
curtains draped its many tiny windows, and 
gay red shades gave a festive appearance to 
its lights. 

One booth after another blossomed forth 
into a thing of beauty. The doll table 
showed damsels in every conceivable cos- 
tume, from gorgeous ball and dinner gowns 
to sedate caps and aprons. Baby dolls in 
long clothes lay confidingly beside ebony- 
hued dolls in no clothes at all, in decided con- 
trast to the Esquimaux dolls whose fur coats 
must surely have been uncomfortable in the 
heated hall, 

The utility and fancy tables displayed an 
array of aprons and towels, centre-pieces, 
baskets, and bags sufficient to hold the Elm- 
dale housewives in an absorbed contem- 
plation which surely meant business, while 
the dainty jellies, salads, and cakes dis- 
played upon the delicatessen table made 
Elmdale mouths water, The clay-pipe lady 
patiently endured the balls aimed at her, 
while the fish-pond had a fringe of Isaac 
Walton’s disciples—albeit youthful ones— 
earnestly dangling away until each lucky 
one caught a mysterious package and tri- 
umphantly produced shrieking whistles, tiny 
automobiles, knives, or dolls. A vigorous 
interchange of commodities—a regular curb- 
market—was conducted near by, where 
many a doll was traded by some unapprecia- 
tive small boy for a knife in the possession 
of an equally unappreciative small girl, to 
the intense satisfaction of all concerned. 

Caro Armstrong’s lemonade stand was 
artistic as well as useful,—a miniature well 
with its bucket and sweep, surmounted by a 
lattice work of carefully waxed leaves which 


All Elmdale became interested in~ 


_—————— 
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added to the rustic effect. She had risen 
early to make a number of doughnut 
“Jemons,”’ each iced in yellow, with a clove 
for a stem. Col. Arnold pronounced them 
“as natural as life and twice as good.” 
Evidently the colonel had no qualms about 
receiving a lemon, as he disposed of six in 


rapid succession, 


Madge flew about, advising, directing, al- 
tering, and arranging. Nothing escaped 
her, nothing was forgotten. She certainly 
did not spare herself. As she passed the 
lemonade well which stood close beside the 
entrance, she remarked loftily:-— 

“JT hope you will do your best, Miss Arm- 
strong. Let me know if you need anything,” 
she added in patronizing tones as she tossed 
aside the match she had struck to light an 
extra burner. Then, seeing a beckoning 
hand at a near-by table, she hurried away, 
not waiting for the quiet, ‘‘I will, thank you.” 

Caro’s lips quivered a little at Madge’s 
tone, and a spot of color appeared in each 
cheek; but she went on carefully mixing more 
lemonade until a slight crackling sound at- 
tracted her attention. Glancing around, she 
gave a gasp of dismay, and her face lost its 
pretty color as she saw a slender tongue of 
flame dart up the post, reaching out eagerly, 
it seemed, towards the filmy drapery swing- 
ing lightly over the door, 

Like a flash came the thought, ‘Frame 
building—on fire—one exit—only high nar- 
row windows—and the hall crowded!” It 
would mean a panic, and all the horrible 
details of some previously read account 
trooped through her mind, Quick as thought 
she seized her lemonade bucket and dashed 
its contents upon the rapidly mounting 
flame. ‘The ensuing splash conquered one 
spurt, but another spread gayly around the 
post into the vestibule. 

Fortunately the crowd was just then 
massed at the other end of the hall watching 
a spirited contest in ball-throwing at the 
patient clay-pipe lady, so she darted un- 
observed into the vestibule and grasped a 
floating end of the flags hanging directly 
in the path of the advancing flame. With a 
mighty tug she wrenched the smoking mass 
from its anchorage, only to see that the flame 
had spread above, beyond her reach, 

Madge’s brother Horace was passing the 
deserted lemonade well with his college chum, 
when a white-faced girl grasped his arm and 
whispered, “Help me! Hurry!’ Before the 
young men quite realized what had happened 
they found themselves in the vestibule with 
a large bucket of water thrust upon them, 

Glancing stealthily about, Caro re-entered 
the hall; but her absence had not escaped the 
argus eyes of the chairman, made even keener 
by unreasoning dislike. Madge was upon 
her like a whirlwind,—a righteously indig- 
nant whirlwind, as she supposed. Without 
lowering her tones in the least she said 
haughtily :-— 

“May I ask, Miss Armstrong, that you will 
not desert your post again without provid- 
ing a substitute? People do not care to be 
kept waiting.” Then, observing the gen- 
eral sloppiness at the side of the well, she 
added imperatively, ‘‘Have all this mopped 
up atonce!” 

As she turned away with deep disdain 
written all over her determined young face, 
a tiny black wisp floated airily down in 
front of her and landed lightly upon her 
white sleeve. Looking up in surprise she 
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saw the blackened post, saw a fragment of 
scorched and ragged drapery swaying in at 
the door, saw even a tiny dart of flame. 
Startled, she glanced at Caro’s white face 
and trembling hands, one of them disfigured 
by a great red burn, which brought the 
truth home to her instantly, An excited 
ery of alarm almost broke from her lips, but 
Caro’s hand was placed firmly over her 
mouth, while Caro’s voice came decisively: 
“Don’t dare ery out! Do you hear? It’s 
all right! They'll get it out!” 

Just then a disheveled young man with 
blackened face and the usually snowy ex- 
panse of collar a tumbled wreck, peered in 
from the vestibule with the whisper: ‘‘ All 
over, Miss Armstrong! No danger now!” 

Caro smiled faintly and moved toward her 
stand, but Madge clung to her arm, whisper- 
ing pleadingly, ‘‘ Will you ever forgive me, 
Caro?” 

‘““Of course, dear. It’s all right.’’ Then, 
in answer to her waiting customer, she added 
lightly, ‘““No, no, colonel, the cherries are 
for the children!” 

“YT shall claim second childhood then, 
Miss Caro!” 

Young Burton glanced admiringly after 
her, then turned to his sister standing near 
him, contrite and trembling, with the em- 
phatic query, ‘“‘Isn’t that girl a brick?” 

“Tndeed she is,’’ answered Madge, heartily, 
and she meant it, too! 


Roger’s Nice, Long Birthday Party. 


“Must I have a party, mamma?” asked 
Roger, watching his mother as she tried to 
pick out the very prettiest invitations. 

“Why, dear, don’t you want a party?” 
asked his mamma in surprise. 

“Yes, but not the kind I always have,” 
said Roger. ‘‘I’d like to have all the things 
and then not ask the boys and girls. I could 
have a nice long party all by myself that way, 
but now it’s all over in one day,” 

“Would you really like to do that, Roger?” 

“Yndeed I would!” said the little boy. 
“Just think how long the candy and nice 
things would last!” 

Mrs. Milbank did not say anything more 
about what kind of a party it would be, 
but Roger noticed that she was very busy 
all the time until the birthday came, Once 
he asked her if she had invited the boys and 
girls, but she said she had not, and then told 
Roger to run away and play, as she was very 
busy. 

On the morning-of Roger’s birthday he 
was very much surprised to find a table set 
just for him in the dining-room instead of 
his usual place with his papa and mamma. 
There were flowers and candies and oranges 
on the table and a great splendid birthday 
cake with seven candles, and so many nice 
things that Roger could only open his eyes 
very wide and stare at them, 

“You may have all these things for your 
own, Roger,” said his mamma, ‘‘You are 
to have a nice, long party all for your own, 
and eat them whenever you please.” 

Roger took a large slice of cake and an 
orange for his breakfast, and all morning he 
kept running to the table for candies or nice 
things when he felt hungry. At noon he 
did not care for very much dinner, and at 
supper time he had a headache and could not 
eat at all. During the afternoon several 
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children came in to play, but Roger carefully 
closed the dining-room door. 

But a very strange thing happened next 
day. A lonely little boy begged to come 
back to his place at the table and have his 
bowl of bread and milk, for he said he was 
tired of having cake and candy and popcorn 
and oranges all the time. ‘‘Please may I 
ask the children to come this afternoon and 
have some of my birthday things?” he asked. 
“Tam sorry I was so selfish.” ; 

So the boys and girls were glad to help 
dispose of things, and they had a very merry 
afternoon. ‘No more long parties for me,” 
said Roger, looking at the empty table. 
“This kind suits me best.’’—Hulda Richmond, 
an Sunday School Times, 


To the Point. 


It was five minutes before noon. The 
mayor and the State superintendent had 
spent an hour talking to the children in an 
Ohio school, and just before the stroke of the 
gong the chairman of the local school com- 
mittee was called upon to follow them. 

“Children,” he said, pointing toward the 
window, ‘‘as you go out from the school in 
about two minutes, you will see a gang of 
men who are now shovelling cinders into a 
railway train, ‘They are earning thirty-five 
dollarsea month, 

“Beside them is a timekeeper earning 
fifty-five dollars, 

“At the head of the train is an engineer 
getting one hundred dollars, and over him is 
a superintendent getting two hundred. 

“What is the difference between those 
men? Education, Get all you can of it,” 
Youth's Companion, 


A little boy from the Far South, visiting 
Chicago, on seeing the first snowstorm, ex- 
claimed, ‘““O mamma, it’s raining breakfast 
food,”—Ghicago Tribune, 


An old hen was pecking at some stray 
carpet tacks in the back yard, 

“Now, what do you suppose that hen 
is eating those tacks for?’’ said Homer, 

“Perhaps,” rejoined his better half, ‘“‘she 
is going to lay a carpet,” 


The little daughter of a homceopathic 
physician received a ring with a pearl in it 
on the Christmas-tree. Two days later she 
poked her head tearfully in at the door of 
her father’s office, 

“Papa,” she sobbed, ‘‘papa, I’ve lost the 
little pill out of my ring!” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL Grocers AND Druaoists. 
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Nature’s Elixir. 


BY REV. JAMES T, BIXBY, 


Does sweetest music seem but din, 
And, as behind shut door you lie, 
The blithe bird’s carol spells a dirge, 
The oak’s glad rustle sounds a sigh? 
Shut from thy thought this self-made pall, 
Come forth to meadow, wood, and glen, 
Breathe violet’s breath, drink Nature’s wine, 
And all is right again. 


You’re sure the weary world is sick, 
And every glozing friend’s a cheat; 

All men are beasts, all women frauds; 
And midst the rush of selfish feet 

Each tender bud of life seems crushed, 

, Each hope a grave with tears bedewed ? 

Go out and feel the fresh wind’s kiss, 

And find thy youth renewed. 


Seems life a fight twixt force and fate, 
A hopeless puzzle, snarled and sad, 
And vexed with multitudinous care 
Thy brain seems going mad? 
Walk forth beneath the arch of heaven; 
Look up above the haunts of men 
To where thou seest the bright sky glow, 
And all is clear again. 


It’s not the downward look that sees; 
Say not, ‘Too good it is for truth,” 
Our human hopes but dream God’s facts, 
Heayen’s love o’ermasters all men’s ruth, 
Fling wide the windows of the soul 
And let the cheerful sunshine in; 
Message divine! God’s light, God’s smile. 
To all our doubting kith and kin! 


The Church of To-day. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


I received a circular letter from the secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association, 
recommending ministers to mention in their 
pulpits the little book bearing the above 
title, by our friend Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
D.D. It was a great satisfaction to me that 
I had already anticipated this prompt ap- 
preciation of Dr. Crooker’s book, and heartily 
commended it to the thoughtful members of 
my congregation. It was Voltaire, I think, 
who said that Christianity succeeded be- 
cause the Gospels were only a pamphlet, 
which a man could read in a few hours. 
Dr. Crooker’s book has that inestimable 
advantage in speaking its telling message 
to busy men. It consists of but eleven brief 
chapters, compressed into one hundred and 
sixty-five short pages; but it is packed like 
a lady’s suit-case on a three weeks’ vacation! 
It contains everything necessary for the 
equipment and ornamentation of the great 
subject he has in hand. I am not speaking 
of its style or its pure literary value, al- 
though I think it possesses real value in 
both these respects. Style in a book is 
what clothes are toa man. Both should be 
dressed like a gentleman if they want to be 
received in wholesome society! But, when a 
great railway selects its danger signals, it 
does not fuss over delicate browns or unob- 
trusive greens: it throws a broad glare of 
striking red upon the track. Dr. Crooker 
is equally wise. He realizes that the church 
is facing a tremendous problem, the wise 
solution of which demands the energy, the 
sagacity, the courage, and the faith of its 
best and bravest men. He sees that we must 
encounter a new paganism, which, with 
its insolent materialism, its short-sighted 
commercialism, its pitiable superstitions, 
and its pseudo-mysticism closely resembles 
its ancient prototype which the Christian 
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Church once conquered. He™ sees that 
“the temptations of life have outrun the 
moral ability to resist them, The evolution 
of conscience has not kept pace with 
deepening problems of civilization.... Many 
a man has gone down to ruin because his 
bank has grown beyond his moral capacity 
to use his money sanely and justly.” The 
brain has outgrown the conscience; but the 
brain has been so persistently devoted to the 
accumulation and administration of ma- 
terial things that it has become philosophi- 
cally shallow, and, in spite of the triumphs 
of exact science, we see masses of men -ac- 
cepting crude superstitions of which the 
simplest New England farmer of a century 
ago would have been heartily ashamed. 

Dr. Crooker sees with the eyes of a prophet 
the social and religious consequences of a 
dominant materialism and the crying need 
of a united church to neutralize their in- 
fluence. He says: ‘‘The call of the twentieth 
century to the churches is this: simplify 
your message and unite your forces. .. . The 
misfortune is that people fail to do in re- 
ligion what they swiftly accomplish in every 
other department of life. When a particular 
tool, method, or agency anywhere else in 
life is outgrown, men do not stop using tools 
or treating diseases or living in houses. 
They at once provide something better.’’ 
I had marked a number of striking passages 
for quotation, but really the various parts 
of the book are so vitally related to each 
other that taking a passage from its con- 
text is almost like cutting a bone from a 
complex vertebrate! 

One of the chiefest charms of this little 
book to me is the glimpse it affords of the 
man behind the printed page. In the true 
scriptural sense Dr. Crooker ‘‘magnified 
his office.’ Here is no puny, anzmic, dys- 
peptic priest, wandering among the sepul- 
chres of dead creeds, begging for the tra- 
ditional reverences that shall protect him 
and his cloth from the world’s criticisms! 
None of the pathetic humility which saved 
Sterne’s donkey from castigation! Here isa 
man whose holy office is the robe and sceptre 
of a kingly soul. He has no humiliating 
apologies to offer for the church of the liv- 
ing God. He frankly acknowledges its faults 
and its shortcomings, but he insists that it 
represents the supreme interests of human so- 
ciety. He says, ‘The postulate of worship, 
that the human soul may feel after and find 
God, is as rational as the postulate of science, 
that there is an intelligible order in nature 
that the human reason can _ discover.”’ 
Here is no weak plea for a religion of the 
“heart”? as distinguished from a religion of 
the head. No demand for an acephalous 
sentiment that shall sit like a meek Cinder- 
ella among the insolent sisters of real 
science. Here is a doughty knight ‘‘armed 
in proof,”’ who bears in his helmet the colors 
of his radiant mistress, Divine Philosophy! 
Dr. Crooker is as virile, courageous, and 
strenuous as President Roosevelt. 

The spirit that pervades this little book 
is rational optimism. There are people 
who think that the careful diagnosis of a 
disease is always equivalent to pessimism. 
The author is not of this number. In see- 
ing and pointing out the evils that afflict 
the church, he is as clear-eyed as Jeremiah 
and as persistent as Cassandra. But he sees 
the reserve forces of the church; and, if he 
points to her weaknesses and her diseases, 


niscience. 
run its course and civilization has ended 
in repeating the experience of Sodom and 
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it is not for the purpose of lessening human 
hope, but only that he may emphasize the 
rational and sane methods for her restora- 
tion to health. 

That is a peculiarly solemn word with 
which Prof. Hyslop closes his most recent 
work. He says:— 

“We are passing through the reactionary 


period against the exclusive other world- 
liness of the past centuries, and it has become 


a mark of intelligence to disbelieve all that 


the religious ages held sacred. We must 
expect scientific Philistines to parade their 


peculiar wisdom as the last word of om- 
When the materialistic cycle has 


Gomorrah, we shall expect sober thinking 
to begin again.... We shall find as time 
passes that the social and political move- 
ments of the present age are the logical 
consequence of its materialism, and that the 
correction of them must come with that 
larger view of the meaning of man and his 
duties which make sacrifice a virtue as well 
as an interest.” 


The Paragraph Pulpit in Florida. 


Rev. Albert J. Coleman sends to the 
Register an excerpt from the Florida Cath- 
olic, in which readers may be interested. 
“Tt would be an easy matter,’”’ he says, “to 
create a controversy with our critics, but 
in the interests of brotherly love in this city 
I have deemed it wise to pass over this criti- 
cism without public comment. How shall 
the pot come to appreciate the virtues of 
the singing kettle if the pot will insist upon 
calling the kettle black ?”’ 


The daily ‘‘Paragraph Pulpit’? of the 
Jacksonville Times-Union is rather trying 
to the temper at times. One does not like 
to be reminded so often of his mental in- 
feriority and absurd religious ideas, It 
would seem good commercial policy for a 
newspaper to touch rather tenderly the sen- 
sibilities of its readers. The ungenerous 
act of lashing, day after day, the religious 
beliefs of the majority, even though it be 
at the behest of an advertiser, is not a good 
way to make or retain friends. This so- 
called ‘‘pulpit’”’ is conducted under the 
auspices of a few people in Jacksonville 
belonging to the class of intellectuals, who 
have associated themselves in a branch of 
the Unitarian society. They preach what 
is usually known as natural, as distinguished 
from supernatural, religion. ‘‘Reasonable’’ 
religion is their own description of the views 
they uphold. With a name like this for their 
platform, they can well afford to look down 
on the rest of us. Reasonable as opposed 
to supernatural is a device in nomenclature 
that is worth a library of arguments. It 
insinuates the low mentality of your op- 
ponents, and has an alluring sound that 


‘will go far towards capturing those dilettante 


inquirers who want a sugar-coated religion. 
There is not much of a positive nature to 
this ‘‘reasonable”’ religion. Without mira- 
cles, revelation, dogma, churches, to in- 
veigh against, they would be hard put to 
it for anything to preach or write about. 

It is certain that their religious pretence 
has no drawing power. In numbers they 
are amongst the smallest of the sects. In 
condonation of this fact they offer the state- 
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ment that within every Protestant church, 
and outside, are to be found large numbers 
of people who in belief and practice are 
Unitarians. If this be so, and it can hardly 
be denied a certain degree of truth, it only 
proves that, as a religion, Unitarianism has 
nothing that can satisfy the religiously in- 
clined, or that even adds anything to the 
moral force of a rational system of living. 
It may be “reasonable,” but it is not religious. 
It imposes on the soul the inexorable yoke 
of an iron world, it gives us a God known 
to us only through the operation of laws 
that work cruelty as well as kindness, it takes 
away the freedom, the hopes, the glorious 
sense of an independent and spiritual order 
of existence. However ethically correct its 
teachings, the effect inevitably on the aver- 
age man is to draw the soul away from God 
and higher things, and satisfy it with the 
mere joy and usefulness of an earthly life. 


The Panic in New York. 


Fifty years ago “‘Burleigh”’ wrote for the 
Boston Journal an account of the panic 
which laid prostrate the business of the 
country. Compared with the financial 
troubles of the last season, this event seems 
to us interesting :— : 


The mails have communicated to you the 
excitement of yesterday, the rtin on the 
banks, the general prostration of business, 
and the general suspension of all the bank- 
ing houses in New York. 

Yesterday was a day such as never was 
equalled in this city, and I hope may not be 
equalled again. The very lightning itself 
cannot tell you the intense excitement of 
our people. The day opened with one of 
those thick, dense fogs that cover the city 
like a mantle, None of our suburban neigh- 
bors could be seen. Had Brooklyn, Will- 
iamsburg, Jersey City, Hoboken, Staten 
Island, all been sunk, they could not have 
been more completely hidden from our view. 

Ferry-boats landed their passengers in all 
conceivable places but the right one. Peck 
Slip ran down to the Atlantic Dock, and the 
South Ferry boats ran up to Williamsburg. 
_ First we were saluted with the reports of 

collisions and death from collisions. The 
Staten Island boat ran into a vessel and 
sunk. The Island Belle, on the Hudson 
River, ran into the Arrow and jeopardized 
many lives. The Commodore ran into the 
Metamora, doing great damage and expos- 
ing the passengers to much peril; and, 
finally, several gentlemen, who left New 
York for Boston on Monday night, suddenly 
appeared in our streets on Tuesday morn- 
ing with the news that the Empire State, of 
the Fall River line, ran on a rock at Hurl- 
gate, stove in her bottom, filled the craft 
with water, and finally- hauled up at the 
foet of Pike Street, where she now lies. 

And all this was a fitting prelude to the 
moral and financial fog; the collision of men 
and merchants; the striking, stranding, and 
sinking of the moneyed Empire State, and 
the crash that was to follow. 

The real panic began before the banks 
opened. In all the circles of business the 
excitement was intense, and the financial 
atmosphere indicated trouble. As the wise 
can read the storm and the earthquake in 
he character of the air, so men seemed to 
9e full-of foreboding. No confidence seemed 
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to exist; no man felt safe about his money, 
unless he had it in his pocket. The first 
step was to draw checks from all on deposit. 
Nearly every man who had ten or ten hun- 
dred dollars in the bank drew it out; and 
laboring men who had funds in the savings- 
bank sent for these. 

Business was not suspended, for it did 
not begin at all. No one seemed ready to 
do anything. No one could be found in 
their places of business. But Wall Street 
presented an unusual sight from the early 
part of the day till dark. The walks were 
crowded. It was difficult to get along; and 
with the opening of the doors of the banks, 
at ten o’clock, the run commenced. And 
with the passage of each hour the crowd 
and excitement increased. And, as one 
bank after another gave way, the crowd 
and the excitement increased. ‘The idea 
of breaking the Bank of New York was 
scouted by the crowd. It was one of our 
oldest banks, and stood all crises and changes. 
But it was one of the earliest to succumb to 
the tempest; and, when that closed, the 


people felt that all was over, and then Wall | 


Street was a sight. It looked like a holiday 
in New York. Men crowded the sidewalks,— 
stood thick and many on the corners of the 
streets,—filled the street full, so that drays 
and carmen could not get along. The steps 
of the Custom House were crowded, as if 
the Emperor of the French and the Emperor 
of Russia were expected along soon. ‘The 
windows of the offices, stores, saloons, and 
brokers’ shops, were wide open and crowded. 
Men stood over against the banks, on the 
roofs of the houses, on the sills of the windows, 
on the steps; columns, and pilasters of the 
Exchange, and men of all classes and con- 
ditions, too. The Irish hodman, with the 
dress of his trade on him, and the late mill- 
ionaire from University Place, the apple 
woman from Chatham Square and Park 
Row, and the merchant from Park Place, 
newsboys and clerks, judge and lawyer, all 
jostling and crowding, excited, and moving 
with the excited throng, and the crowd in- 
creased with the news of failure and sus- 
pension. Mr. David Leavitt, late president 
of the American Exchange Bank, came out 
on the steps to make a speech. It was a 
bravado speech. He spoke for himself and 
other banks. He gave the crowd to under- 
stand that the bank was ready for any- 
thing, could stand anything, would pay 
specie till the last bill was paid. But the 
speech had not the effect intended. The 
people were glad to hear that the bank was 
so well off,—meant to try the metal of the 
concern, and get the gold, if it was to be had. 
And then the rush was more intense. ‘The 
crowd came faster and more earnest. And 
as the dial hand of Old Trinity, that looked 
down calmly on the excited and turbulent 
crowd below, indicated that the terrible 
hour of three o’clock, when all banks close, 
was near, and when the mass outside saw 
that it would be impossible to get their 
money before banking hours were over, the 
excitement became more intense. Soon 
one of the officers came out of the bank, and 
announced that the bank would keep open 
till six o’clock. But this produced no 
effect but to give hope to the last man that 
he would stand a chance to get his pay as 
well as others. And, when the bank closed, 
no man in New York believed that one bank 
would pay specie to-day. 
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So this morning all have suspended, and 
in law not a bank exists in New York, 
except one or two who have a perpetual 
charter that the law of New York does not 
affect. It is incorporated into the con- 
stitution of this State that a bank that sus- 
pends shall cease to exist. And the rule 
cannot be mended by legislation, as it is 
a fundamental provision. Now the ques- 
tion is, What is to be done? The governor 
is in town. The merchants and bankers 
are greatly agitated. But no relief that can 
be given will be withheld. We shall have 
a meeting of the legislature in three weeks. 
In the mean time the banks are all open, and 
business goes on as usual, Men breathe in 
peace. They have touched the bottom, 
and are relieved. 


Prof. Fenn at Andover. 

Among the addresses made at the recent 
centennial celebration of the Andover ‘Theo- 
logical School that of Prof. Fenn, dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School, was listened 
to with great interest and received with 
favor. The audience regarded his position 
as rather a delicate one, and waited with 
curiosity to see how he would treat the sub- 
ject. All agreed that he acquitted himself 
in a wise and manly fashion. We reprint 
the speech as we find it reported in the 
Congregationalist:— 


On any occasion and in any circumstances 
a representative of Harvard could speak only 
words of grateful appreciation for all that 
Andover has been and done in the religious 
life of this country, for its honorable and in- 
spiring tradition compacted of the wisdom 
of its teachers, the generous enthusiasms of its 
students, the gracious memories of its alumni. 

But in these particular circumstances and 
on this particular occasion I think you will 
understand that a representative of Harvard 
is naturally under considerable embarrass- 
ment. For, although it is the prerogative 
of one who has plighted troth to sing the 
praises of the betrothed, it is liable to ex- 
cite suspicion that he is trying to shine in 
the reflection of the excellent glory, and also, 
perhaps, to excite resentment in the breasts 
of those who are conscientiously opposed to 
the match. 

On one occasion the friends of a young 
woman were saying to the young man to 
whom she had betrothed herself that it was 
a great risk to entrust her fortunes into his 
keeping. ‘To which he replied that he was 
fully aware of that fact, but he really could 
not understand why it should be assumed 
that the risks were all on one side. 

When Andover Seminary was founded, 
there were misgivings on both sides; but the 
union of the old Calvinists and the Hop- 
kinsians, symbolized by the founding of An- 
dover, proved to be one of the most signifi- 
cant events in the religious life of New Eng- 
land during the first half of the last century. 
And I am perfectly free to say that with us 
at Harvard there are misgivings, there is a 
feeling that the risks are not all on one side, 
but we are perfectly willing to take the risk 
because of the splendid po sibilities that we 
see in the future. 

For, of course, you understand that Har- 
vard has no interest in this affiliation, save 
that which comes from profound interest in 
Christ and his church, We believe that the 
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result will be that with the enlarged body of 
theological instruction offered by the coming 
of Andover, with the resources of a great 
university, with the opportunities of a large 
city, a more efficient, better trained, more 
catholic ministry will proceed from both 
schools. And we believe also that by the 
coming of Andover with its uplifting tradi- 
tion there will be a real contribution to the 
religious life of the great university. 

Realizing that our principle of non-sec- 
tarian theological education (in which we 
profoundly believe) may be put in jeopardy, 
we take the menace as a challenge, and we 
pledge ourselves more whole-heartedly than 
ever before to the maintenance of that prin- 
ciple. And we are convinced that Andover, 
realizing its liability to be swamped in the 
interests of the great university, will also 
pledge itself with equal whole-heartedness 
to the maintenance and the perpetuation, 
with increase, of its great, uplifting, honor- 
able traditions. 

We shall honor and love each other, but 
the word “obey” is not in the contract. 
Neither is there, I trust, on either side the 
fond and foolish notion of marriage for the 
purpose of reformation. Neither party 
would confess the need for itself or charge 
the need of it upon the other. 

We congratulate Andover most sincerely 
and cordially upon its honorable past. We 
congratulate it, and we congratulate our- 
selves, upon what we believe will prove to 
be the even more glorious future, in which 
Harvard and Andover shall work together 
in friendly co-operation, hearty and loyal, 
“Christo et Ecclesie.”’ 


The Tissot Pictures. 


Being deeply interested in the ‘Tissot 
picture controversy, may one who for many 
years has been teaching a large class of very 
small Sunday-school scholars put in her little 
word and cordially recommend the ‘Tissot 
reproductions to Sunday-school workers? 

Ever since the Tissot collection has been 
on exhibition in the Brooklyn Museum my 
husband and I had been drawing on it for 
inspiration and help in the preparing the 
lessons for our pupils, he in his morning 
class of young men and his afternoon class 
of fourteen lively twelve-year old boys, and J 
in my class of children under ten; and, when- 
ever practicable, we took the children to the 
pictures to study the ones particularly suited 
to our current lessons. Accordingly we 
hailed the reproductions with enthusiasm 
and were promptly on hand—two weeks 
ahead of the pictures—to place our order, 
We received our pictures in mid November, 
and have been using them ever since, For 
my little pupils I was very careful in my se- 
lection, fitting the picture subjects as closely 
as possible to each lesson in Mr. Horton’s 
“Scenes in the Life of Jesus’; eliminating 
everything tended to mystify, confuse, or 
shock a young child; taking in all the few 
charming pictures which show the child 
Jesus in his home, at play, helping his parents, 
in the street, the temple, and among the 
doctors; and the many which emphasize 
the simplicity, the adaptability to sur- 
roundings and hearers, the sympathetic 
humanness and serene unflinching courage 
of our great Teacher, I never fail to impress 
this last quality—the heroic manliness—on 
my little ones, as appealing strongly to 
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them all, especially the small lads, with whom 
it always strikes a responsive chord. Each 
child is given a eopy of the picture that goes 
with the Sunday’s lesson, so he may follow 
the description and explanation. He is en- 
couraged to find all sorts of details and 
taught to see through all the pictured inci- 
dents, scenery, costume, and the higher 
meaning of the beautiful lessons prepared 
by Mr. Horton in his pamphlet. 

I freely admit that it may be more diffi- 
cult to satisfy the needs of older pupils 
with these pictures than it is for the teacher 
to supply that spiritual atmosphere in which, 
by some of your correspondents, the Tissots 
are considered so wofully lacking, supple- 
menting them with pictures of the old 
masters or Plockhorst’s and Hoffmann’s 
much idealized ones, But for bringing the 
lessons vividly before the pupil—whatever 
his age—and for making him understand 
and appreciate the life and teachings of 
Jesus there is.in my opinion no greater help 
than these Tissot pictures, 

KATE HupsoNn, 


Chelsea Relief. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following additional contributions for the 
Chelsea Relief Fund, No further contri- 
butions for this cause are desired. I greatly 
appretiate the generous confidence of the 
friends who have put these sums at my 
disposal, and thus enabled me to bring timely 
aid to our fellow-workers in their distress. 


Previously acknowledged . . ..-..... 
Plymouth and Bay Conference ....... 
First Unitarian Society, Waterville, Me. . . . 
Ladies’ Society, First Congregational Parish of 

Harvardve = oe aee: = 2°. eae 
Rev. John W. Quimby 

Total contributions 


$1,003.03 
10.00 
7.00 


5.00 


This account is now closed, 
SamMuEL A, Exior, 


New York Letter. 


“For every evil under the sun, 
There is a remedy,—or there is none! 
If there zs one, try and find it; 
If there is none—never mind it!” 


Barring the advantage of getting where you 
want to go quickly, I think the Subway an 
evil! 

I do not care for the scenery, and the sug- 
gestive smell of the place where most of us, 
once we go there, stay a long time, is un- 
canny; but there are remedies, 

Advertisements claim attention as they 
never did before. When one has the choice 
of seeing his fellow-man upon the city’s pave- 
ment or dodging death in the streets, one 
naturally cares less for the kind of hair wash 
that secures the locks of youth for old age, 
the kind of glove that every one who wishes 
to be thought a lady or gentleman ought to 
wear, etc. But, when our variegated brother 
“on the move” is denied us by an under- 
ground passage, we grow to study him 
facially as we never did before. We may not 
know him better, but we certainly do know 
“the look of his face” better, All ‘these 
little things mitigate the evil of Subway 
travel, and they develop imagination, a 
sympathy for philanthropic attempts to 
make life worth while in the way of hair, 
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gloves, springy steps, and entire health; in 
short, when the big vital things are taken 
from us, we, if we are wise, substitute what 
is left, and often find it extremely edifying 
and instructive. 

And all this is but a preface to a New York 
Letter! 

One after another the larger Unitarian 
interests are retiring into the summer rest. 
The churches are still open, and the sermons 
preached in them have an added vigor, as if 
each minister desired to propel them as far as 
possible into the vacation absence and quiet. 

‘The League has folded its hands while it 
getsits breath; but, before the folding of the 
hands, it prepared work enough for next 
winter to warrant its present quiescent state. 

“The devil takes no vacation,” grimly said 
the orthodox minister, as he frowned upon 
the closing of churches during the summer. 
To help the combat against that mythical 
and untiring gentleman, Unitarianism is 
prepared again to lend its strength—and 
solace. , 

Summer services will be held in the church 
of the Messiah, Manhattan; and Rev. Leon 
A. Harvey of Flatbush will be in charge. 
All who know Mr. Harvey are sure of his 
ready response and sympathy in times of 
trouble or joy, and it is comforting to know 
that his hand is upon the helm while the other 
ministers fare afar. Also the little society 
in the Bay Ridge district will keep its doors 
wide open. ‘The congregation there is made 
up largely of them who toil and rest not. 
Perhaps that little haven is their truest rest- 
ing-place, ; 

Times are brighter for the Fifth Church, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Baker know the true en- 
couragement that comes from personal effort 
and assured sympathy. ‘There is a tinge of 
socialism among the people at large there,— 
that is more common everywhere than it 
was a time back,—but, as far as I can judge, 
Mr, Baker is not trying to preach socialism 
into Unitarianism, but Unitarianism into 
socialism. By the gentle creed of brotherly 
love he is showing the people a way to reach 
up and out, not with a bitter blow, but an 
appealing clasp. Of course this move- 
ment is a test, but it looks like a successful 
one. Men join the membership in ever- 
growing numbers, ‘The Women’s Alliance is a 
most interesting one, and the Sunday-school 
is like a well-regulated kindergarten of the 
church, Mr. Slicer preached at the evening 
service a week ago, and every seat was 
occupied! 

Sojourners in Manhattan during the sum- 
mer, people who have been interested in the 
South Brooklyn movement, could do no 
kinder or wiser thing than by making time 
to attend either the Sunday-school service 
in the morning or the regular evening ser- 
vice. The little church hall is situated on 
Fifty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

The Flatbush church will close for the 
summer on June 28. On that day Rey. 
George H. Badger will preach, Mr, Harvey’s 
topics for June are: ‘‘The Seamless Robe,” 
“Education and Religion,’ and on June 14 
the services will be devoted to the children. 
There is an annual picnic for the children of 
this society. It will be held in Prospect 
Park this year, and will be preceded by. an 
automobile ride. An entertainment for the 
benefit of the Eagle Fresh Air Fund will be 
held in the Flatbush church June 19. 
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A great deal is being done for the young 
people, and the children of the “submerged 
tenth,” and it is a pleasure to see it often 
taking the form of pure fun. You recall 
the little boy who, in reply to the question, 
“What do you want most?” said, ‘I kin 
do without food an’ shoes, but I’m perishin’ 
fur a buzzum pin!” We all want our “ buz- 
zum pins,’ and will sacrifice much to get 
them. I have great sympathy for ‘‘buzzum 
pins”’ of all descriptions, and, when I sat on 
my piazza in a cloud of dust the other day, 
while the Automobile Club of Manhattan 
went hurling by, every car filled with radi- 
ant orphans from the various asylums, all 
on their way to Coney Island, I was not sure 
whether it was the dust or the dear, frivo- 
lous, human touch that made my eyes water. 
All the ‘‘shows” were open to the little waifs 
and bounteous meals provided. ‘They had 
“health” (let us. hope) “and a day” (cer- 
tainly), and they were gloriously happy. 

Right here I want to speak of the Working- 
girls’ Vacation Society of New York. The 
notice in the Register last summer won many 
friends for it, and the thanks of its officers. 
This summer the society’s work has widened. 
A new kitchen has been added to Santa 
Clara’s main house. Domestic science now 
can be taught to delicate girls, outside the 
heat of the regular kitchen. This has been 
a gift of a generous friend, but it entails 
expense in the running. Then “things” 
will wear out and get shabby, and for the first 
time it has been thought necessary to incur 
a debt of two thousand dollars to meet these 
demands. ‘This sum must be paid off in 
a short time, and, while the society is only one 
of the many good efforts to meet a crying 
need, it is such a worthy one that it should 
not be disregarded. 

‘This summer of all summers its work should 
not be restricted. The winter has been a 
hard one. Financial stress tells upon the 
poor, and many a working-girl has been 
thrown out of employment or, if she has 
retained her position, has had to economize, 
and these girls sorely need the rest and change 
that this society offer. 

Unless assistance is forthcoming, one of the 
houses will have to be closed a part, if not 
-for all, of the summer, ‘This, in the face of 
the imploring demands of the girls, is un- 
fortunate. 

Any sum from a dollar up that is sent ,to 
Miss Edith Bryce, treasurer, 20 W. 54th 
Street, New York, will be most gratefully 
received. 

The dedication services of the little 
Elizabeth church have been recorded in the 
Register, so need not be repeated; but the 
impetus received then is carrying the church 
forward. The interest of the~women of 
this church, with outside Unitarian work, 
bespeaks a broad, strong spirit. It might 
seem pardonable if they thought all their 
efforts should be centred on their own strug- 
gling society, but not a bit of it! 

The Chairman of the League Programme 
Committee is an Elizabeth woman, and she 
has done splendid work. One of the main 
speakers on the League programme next 
winter is to be an Elizabeth woman, The 
mere fact that this new society has so much 
to give outside of itself, is so willing to give 
it, proves an unusual strength and power. 

At the Lenox Avenue Church in May a 
reception was given, by the Alliance members, 


_ to the ex-president, Mrs. G. W. Hunting- | 
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don, Mrs, Huntingdon is going to live in 
Walpole, N.H., but she would not permit 
the reception to be called a “farewell.” 
Mrs. Huntingdon has done much pioneer 
work in Mr. Wright’s church, and she will 
be sorely missed. She carried away from this 
beautiful reception a bunch of ‘‘pansies 
for thoughts”—and they, indeed, were sym- 
bols—and an envelope containing a secret 
more practical, perhaps, but with the same 
underlying love. On May 15 the Ladies’ 
Aid of the Lenox Avenue Church held its 
May festival, second only in interest to the 
December Fair, 

A May-pole dance by the Sunday-school 
children was its chief feature. 

A member of the Alliance sent $100 to the 
branch for the use of sister Alliances in times 
of need. The dean of Columbia addressed 
the Men’s Club in May. 

There is much discussion going on in New 
York for and against the project of feeding 
hungry school children. If these little 
children are hungry, that is reason enough 
for some one to feed them. But oh! the 
shame of it, that they should not be fed by 
the ones responsible for it. 

The dignified address by a poor man in 
Manhattan recently is the keynote of it all. 
“We do not want charity, we want work.’ 
Many say the statement regarding the con- 
dition of the poor is exaggerated. Un- 
doubtedly, at these soup kitchens many un- 
worthy children will be fed, while little ones 
more needy will be overlooked; but I think 
no one can look in the faces of the children 
in many of the large public schools in the 
tenement quarters without seeing want and 
neglect glaringly exposed. Het © 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Summer Institutes. 

This department of the Register has al- 
ready informed its readers of the summer 
opportunities for Sunday-School instruction 
and for the consideration of religious educa- 
tion more generally, But a word in addi- 
tion may well be in place, now that the time 
draws near for the meetings to begin. The 
first, in point of time, is the ‘Meadville 
Summer Institute,’ which begins July 7 
and ends July 25. Here are nearly three 
weeks of unbroken, daily attention to the 
leading themes of Biblical criticism, 
ethics, psychology, pedagogy, and theology. 
In the Register of last week full details of the 
courses were given. They are attractive. 
The Meadville plan is a serious attempt to 
ground students in the fundamentals of re- 
ligious education. ‘The provisions for com- 
fort and companionship are ample, and the 
cost of residence and tuition is reasonable. 
The Sunday-School Society co-operates in 
the work by financial and moral support. 

The next in date is “The Isles of Shoals 
Sunday-School Institute,” which holds ses- 
sions from July 20 to 25, though members 
are privileged to come Saturday, July 18, 
and share in the closing meetings of the 
regular religious sessions always held. This 
plan allows for nearly a week of faithful 
consideration of matters which come home 
to Sunday-School workers, What is to be 
treated and by whom is told in last week's | 
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Register, Each day offers suggestive topics, 
and the speakers, many of them, are 
well-known authorities on Sunday-School 
methods. Success to these most important 
undertakings! - They stand for progress and 
for our Unitarian welfare, To both appeals 
the words of the Isles of Shoals circular 
apply,—“ Why is it not worth while for 
your Sunday School or church to send one 
teacher to the Institute and pay her ex- 
penses?”’? There will be a gain all round,— 
a quickening of the teacher’s interest, in- 
crease of capacity, and a leavening of your 
school by her enthusiasm, ‘Then the habit 
will grow, and more and more it will be easier 
to enlist teachers in the work. 

We fail to give our Sunday Schools two 
advantages,—dignity and _ attractiveness. 
Here is an open door leading to both, Any 
individual of means, wishing well to his 
church, could not do better than to pay the 
expenses of a teacher for this purpose, if the 
Sunday School or church does not take it up. 

I repeat the comment I made before when 
referring to this subject of Summer Institutes. 
How these experiments come out will 
determine greatly their future, If our 
people are indifferent and fail to support 
these efforts so worthily made, there will be 
a discouragement, quite natural, and a hesi- 
tation to go forward. On the other hand, a 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
SUFFER CAMP FOR BOYS 


between Keene, N.H., and 


At Laks Sporrorp, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ camp and some 
ofitsown. Bookletfree. ; 


Principal, E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Jas. I. Wingate & Son 


338 Boylston Street, Boston 


Plain and Decorative Painting 
Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Pulpit and Vestry Furniture 
Carpets and Rugs 
Electric Fixtures 


JOHN MURRAY QUINBY 
206 Waverly Avenue, Newton, Mass. 
(Son of the late George W. Quinby, D.D.) 
Church Representative 


SPECIAL DESIGNS OF INTERIORS WITHOUT CHARGE 


Secure our prices before ordering Church or 
Residential Work 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 4 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


chiieiidren cared for in private families in close relations 


i central office. 
iD Taatons solicited from familizs within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge, 
dditional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, ge Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. ld, Superintendent, 
Zi7 Fremont St., a. 
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hearty response will give courage for con- 
tinued plans, and will lay the Isles of Shoals 
Committee and the Meadville authorities 
under obligations to renewed services in 
this direction. 

As to Meadville, so to the Isles of Shoals, 
the Sunday-School Society gives money and 
ally aid of all kinds. It is deeply concerned 
to see success crown the enterprises. No 
one regrets so much as myself the obstacles 
that prevent my personal participation in 
the programmes to which I have been in- 
vited to contribute. But another season 
I hope to be present and take my part. Let 
us all do what we can, directly or indirectly, 
by attendance, or by commendation, or by 
financial aid, for this Sunday-School for- 
ward movement. Epwarp A. HorToNn, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Does a young People’s Organization 
help or hinder the Work of 
the Church? 


The evening meeting on Thursday, May 
28, was opened by a fine musical programme, 
rendered by Mr. H. 8S. Wilder, organist, 
Miss Harriet P. Richards, violinist, and 
Miss Sarah Ames, ’cellist, after which the 
retiring president, Mr. Harold G. Arnold, 
presided at a devotional service. 

Rev, Charles G. Ames, the first speaker, 
said in part that in answering this he should 
reply affirmatively, The same question 
might be asked with reference to the Sunday- 
school and an Alliance. Mr. Ames went 
on to say that he had never known one of 
these not to help any more than he had ever 
known a young people’s organization fail to 
be helpful. It might seem about as sen- 
sible to inquire as to a minister’s helpful- 
ness or lack of it, although he had known 
of examples of both cases, or to ask if a 
church helps or hinders. 

So a young people’s organization helps 
or hinders according to its quality. In each 
case much depends on the spirit in which 
part of the work is carried on. We inquire, 
is it a religious organization or an organiza- 
tion for a good time merely? ‘The answer 
to this depends on the spirit and also on the 
work or method, 

There are young people’s organizations 
over which the older people shake their 
heads and say they obstruct the work of the 
church, when perhaps such organizations 
are no part of the church life, being inde- 
pendent societies that but draw off interest 
from the church. 

Vitality everywhere counts as moral and 
intellectual force helps. The young peo- 
ple’s organization that helps is the kind that 
makes a church grow and thus becomes a 
part of the whole machinery. 

The young people’s society may be all 
right and the church may be indifferent to 
it, but the attitude of the minister will 
have much to do with its value or worthless- 
ness. ; 

Some may ask, is it in harmony with the 
other organizations of the church? If it 
is an entirely separate organization, if it 
withdraws into itself, it cannot be a helpful 
organization, Every young people’s organ- 
ization should be a part of the church ‘“‘in 
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good and regular standing,” and should be 
devoted to the church’s highest ends. 

Quality is always to be more than quan- 
tity. One right-minded, sensible young man 
or woman may be worth more than dozens 
of worthless youths. 

Religion itself is the thing that claims all 
those connected with it. It requires high 
and heavenly advance constantly. 

The question as to whether a young peo- 
ple’s organization will be a help or a hin- 
drance will be answered if the young peo- 
ple will put themselves in the way of living 
according to wisdom and according to train- 
ing. God withholds no good thing, 

The power that carries on this work em- 
ploys many forms of keen wisdom and hearty 
love of the work: the Holy Spirit cannot be 
shut out. So far as we lay ourselves open 
to these influences we shall be employing 
our power for good. We have only to ask 
humbly, “Lord, what shall we do?” and 
then do it with heart and soul, 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Sunday, June 28, at the First Parish in 
Brookline, Rev. Charles EH. St. John of Phil- 
adelphia will preach. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service at 11 A.M, will be conducted 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, 


Rev. Richard T. Loring, rector of St. 
John’s Church, Newtonville, is to preach at 
the church of the Disciples, on Sunday, 
June 28, The church will then be closed 
until September 27. 


The second in the series of Open Air Ser- 
vices on the grass at the old West Roxbury 
Meeting-house corner of Church and Centre 
Streets, Bellevue Station, will be conducted 
by Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., at five 
o’clock Sunday afternoon, June 28. A 
cordial welcome is extended. 


Meetings. 

NortH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE,—The 
eighty-fourth session of the Conference was 
held with the Littleton society, on Wednes- 
day, June 10, with an attendance of 15 
ministerial and 325 lay delegates. ‘The 
opening prayer was given by Rey. Francis W. 
Holden of Milford. In the absence of the 
president, Abiel J. Abbot of Westford, and 
the vice-president, Hon, Frank A. Patch 
of Littleton, a former president of the con- 
ference, was invited to preside, ‘The 
minutes were read by the secretary Rev, 
George C. Wright and adopted, and com- 
mittees were appointed. “Opportunities for 
Missionary Service within the Conference” 
were explained and recommended, funds 
raised for it, and the missionary committee 
commissioned to appeal to the churches of 
the conference for further assistance, Rev. 
Charles F, Dole. D.D., of Boston then gave 
the morning address on ‘The Religion of 
Progress,” 
was led by Rev."George§C. Wright of Lowell. 
The ladies of the society invited the assem- 


The noon devotional meeting | 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor, Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America., It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in. 1890. ; 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’? 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


bled delegates to dinner in the Town Hall. 
Rev. N. S. Hoagland of Tyngsboro said 
grace, 

In the afternoon the Littleton society in- 
stalled its minister elect, Rev. Chester 
Arthur Drummond, Rev, Samuel A, Eliot, 
D.D., of Boston preaching the sermon, and 
the other parts in the installation service 
assigned as already reported in the Christian 
Register, 


Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE,—The sixth 
and annual meeting of the Associate Alliance 
was heldon Thursday, June 4,at the Unitarian 
church, Geneva, Ill. Fifty-five were pres- 
ent, Mrs. Grant Beebe, presiding. Meet- 
ing called to order at 11.30 A.M. Minutes 
of May meeting read and accepted, also 
treasurer’s report, and the annual report 
of the secretary and treasurer, During the 
year six meetings have been held, three in 


the city churches and one in Evanston, 


Hinsdale, and Geneva, with an average at- 
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tendance of fifty-nine. Membership for 
the year, two hundred and seventy-two. 
Three new Branch Alliances have been 
formed during the past year, one at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., one at Streator, Ill., and one at 
Hobart, Ind.; and notes of greeting were 
sent these new Alliances from the Associate 


‘Alliance. A new church has recently come 


into our fellowship at Beloit, Kan. 

At the request of Mrs. Weatherly of 
Worcester, Mass., a report was sent there, 
telling of the aims and work of the Asso- 
ciate Alliance. On account of the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. Hawley, a report of the 
May meetings in Boston was not given, 
Miss Fry, chairman of the Cheerful Letter 
Exchange, gave an account of work done 
during the year, with encouraging results, 
and of the unfailing interest shown in the 
work in Unity and Third Church. Miss 
Lewis reported for the Post-office Mission. 
Advertisements have been placed in three 
different papers, with good results. From 
June, 1907, to June, 1908, about one hun- 
dred and fifty sermons have been sent out. 
Work along this line will be resumed early 
in the autumn. Reports from the various 
branches were given, all showing a most suc- 
cessful year, both socially and financially. 
Sewing has been done for the School Children’s 
Aid Society, Convalescent Home for Women 
and Children, Elm Street Settlement, 
Cribside Memorial Hospital, Needle-work 
Guild, and help given the sick, Orders 
have been filled for aprons, comforters, 
and gowns, clothing sent to families in 
North Carolina and Virginia, and a box to 
Booker T, Washington, Packages of the 
Easter Greeting, published by former ‘“Sun- 
shine Circle” of Third Church,’ were sent 
to Alliance, at Boisé, Ida., and Harrietta, 
Mich. 

The Swedish Unitarian Church has sent 
out tracts, in both the English and Scan- 
dinavian languages, Lectures, dinners, sales, 
and other entertainments given, have 
swelled the funds in the treasury of each 
branch, 

In May the Alliance entertained delegates 
to the Western Unitarian Conference during 
their stay, and the Alliance Day was one 
of the features of the conference. 

A collection for the telephone has been 
taken at each meeting. On June 20 a 
pienic for the Sunday-schools of all our 
churches is to be given at Beverly Hills, 
The meetings for the past year have all been 
well attended, and the social hour follow- 
ing the luncheons much enjoyed by all, 
Mrs. H. L.. Clapp, chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, presented her report, and the 
officers named were elected for the coming 
year. The Geneva Alliance delightfully 
entertained us, serving a most delicious 
luncheon, for which the Alliance, through 
the president, expressed its appreciation, 
The beautiful June day was one long to be 
remembered, passing only too quickly. 
Laden with flowers, late in the afternoon 
we reluctantly departed for home. Emma 
Clapp Baker, Secretary, 


THE NorFOLK CONFERENCE.—The summer 
meeting and one hundred and _ twentieth ses- 
sion was held on Wednesday, June to, with 
the First Congregational Parish in Canton, 
Mass, A perfect June day and the beauti- 
ful town in its finest summer dress welcomed 


the one hundred and forty-four delegates 
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and their guests who came by various 
methods of travel from the widely scattered 
parishes of the Norfolk County Conference. 
A hundred or more from the Canton Society 
and neighborhood, in addition, made a 
congregation which filled the church. 

Mr. George Kuhn Clarke, the president, 
called to order at 10.30 A.m., and called upon 
Rev. A. J. Rich of Dighton, who offered 
prayer. Mr. Clarke then welcomed the 
delegates and friends, and after the reports 
of the Secretary-Treasurer were disposed of, 
appointed a nominating committee, consist- 
ing of Mr. E. J. Lewis of Dorchester, Mr. 
Charles French of Canton, and Mrs. Selah 
Howell of West Roxbury, to report a list 
of officers to be chosen at the annual meeting 
in October. Rev. Dr. J. H. Crooker of Ros- 
lindale was elected delegate from the confer- 
ence to the Nantucket summer meetings. ‘The 
topic of the morning was announced as 
“Chureh Attendance,’’and Rev. William R. 
Lord, who was to give the first address, not 
having arrived at the appointed time, the 
second speaker, Mr. Percy A.- Atherton of 
Boston, was called and gave an interesting 
address on the topic ‘“‘from the Viewpoint 
of a Layman.” He spoke of the authority 
in religion in the great cathedral churches, 
where the question of attendance never 
arises, and no doubting as to obedience in 
belief and the justice of church discipline is 
known. With us, our liberal leaders have 
swept away all sense of authority, and with 
it all right of discipline: with us forms and 
ceremonies have, little by little, become 
empty and meaningless. Accountability to 
the Church has been taken away and placed 
upon the individual, What have we to put 
instead of accountability to concrete cen- 
tral authority? If we really believe in a free 
church, free to think, speak, and act, we must 
accept the responsibility and work to build 
upon the bases of truth and freedom. ‘The 
problem is how to inspire loyalty and an 
earnest desire in each soul to be the best 
possible help. It is useless to have great 
ideals unless you can and will apply them. 
I do not look upon our own churches as in 
any sense failing. I believe we have a min- 
istry, wise and strong, who can and will take 
care of our churches, and lead the people out 
by new standards to new and larger places 
of religious life. Rev. Dr. George W. Cutter 
of Neponset, called upon to follow, made an 
impromptu address, inspiring and instruc- 
tive, referring to the far-reaching power ex- 
erted by the Catholic Church, illustrating 
by the work being done by the ‘Mission 
Fathers’’ in various parts in and near Bos- 
ton, Of the gentler methods of discipline 
and the wise concessions to the changed con- 
ditions he predicted the gradual growth out 
of the old traditional rule, based upon igno- 
rance and superstition, into a broader and 
clearer day. 

Rev. Mr. Lord, having arrived, apolo- 
gized for his tardiness by reason of miscal- 
culation of time-tables. He would state his 
idea of the topic in hand as “Corporate 
Church Life,” rather than the simple point 
of church attendance. We realize every- 
where the ever lessening authority in the 
Protestant Church, and note its plain 
effects first, perhaps, in the home and family 
life, where it makes for moral depreciation, 
the weakening of the individual conscience, 
and sense of propriety. Many who are 
proud of their inheritance of their church and 
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religion seem to be living upon the accumu- 
lated spiritual capital of their ancestors, 
The inherited tendencies and dispositions 
we take for granted, just as we do the cleared 
fields and builded institutions, political, 
educational, and all. The fields must be 
replenished with fertilizers, or run to waste, 
our denuded forests restored. So we are 
exhausting the forces of moral and spiritual 
life, and these, too, need replenishment 
and restoration, We know how soon all 
cultured and improved plants and animals, 
if neglected, revert to the barbarous type, 
Society in all its relations, especially on the 
side of its moral and spiritual life, needs every 
stimulus to keep it. up to high standards. 
The greatest intellectual stimulus is the 
School, I believe the greatest moral stimu- 
lus of the past has been the Church, and that 
it may yet bemade to hold its place. How 
many of the great reformers of the past, 
except those educated and inspired in the 
Church? What great reform that has not 
started in the church? ‘The church is needed 
by the family, the community needs the 
church as much as the school, and these 
build the national life. Every individual 
conscience ought to ask itself. Is it honor- 
able to live idly upon the accumulated 
moral and spiritual gains of one’s ancestors? 

Rev, George F. Pratt of Christ Church, 
Dorchester, was invited to continue the dis- 
cussion and followed with a brief but help- 
ful and encouraging address. The confer- 
ence contribution was taken, amounting 
to $24.18. ‘The devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs of 
Walpole. Rev. Mr. Gilman, on behalf of 
the Canton parish, invited the people to 
the collation prepared in the spacious rooms 
of the Parish House, where all were bounti- 
fully served and refreshed. 

The afternoon session was opened with a 
praise service, led by Rev. Albert H. Spence 
of Medfield. 

The roll-call of churches showed the pres- 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Thomas Van Ness is 
nae Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London, S.W., Eng- 
anda, 


The address of Rev. A. P. Reccord is 
care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W., Eng. 


The address of Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith, 
the newly elected president of the New England Associate 


Alliance, will be for the summer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


In Ashby, Mass., oth inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, 
Fred L. Taylor of Ashby and Hattie C. Andrews of Fitch- 
burg. 

In Cape Rozier, Me., at Undercliffe, roth inst., by Rev. 
Robert C. Douthit of Castine, Annie R. Black, of Cape 
Rozier, and Jesse E. Potbury, LL.D., of Washington, 
D.C) 

In Ashby, Mass., 11th inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, 
Henry B. Houghton and Mrs, Mary H. Hale, both of 
Ashby. 

In Ashmont, Dorchester, Mass., 16th inst., by Rev. 
William Lawrance of Winchester, Nelson Lord 
Furbush and May Belle Hagenow of Lincoln, Neb. 

In Fitchburg, Mass., 17th inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, 
Frank S. Bowers of Somerville and Lillian E. Wallace 
of Fitchburg. 

In Newburyport, Mass., 17th inst., by Rev. George S. 
Shaw, Belmont A. Fogg and Emma T. Batchelder, both 
of Newburyport. 


1 cede ed Unitarians and their friends will enjoy 
stopping with Miss Emma R. Ross, 169 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Near Public Gardens, convenient to 
everything, quiet, terms reasonable, board near. Chape- 
ronage for young ladies, if desired. 
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ence of one hundred and forty-four delegates 
exclusive of Canton, and thirteen out of the 
eighteen ministers of the Conference. 

Upon motion of the secretary, it was voted 
that the directors be empowered to donate 
twenty-five dollars from the treasury to 
one of the churches of the conference just 
now in need, At 2,30 P.M. the session was 
given to the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and Rev. H. H. Saunderson of Cambridge- 
port, president of the National Union, 
opened the speaking upon the subject, ‘‘The 
Purposes and Work of the Union,” ‘The 
Young People’s Religious Union is no longer 
an experiment. It has proved its right to 
exist, and that it has come to stay. Our 
purpose and endeavor is to uplift, strengthen, 
and help our churches, Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens, associate minister at the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, continuing the dis- 
cussion, explained the methods of work of 
the Union, in seeking to increase its effi- 
ciency and augment the membership and 
the number of the unions. It is meant to 
make it the nursery of workers for the 
churches. Rev. William H. Parker of Reading 
was the third speaker for the Young People’s 
Union, and declared his belief in the success 
of the work already done and in the greater 
work and influence yet to be accomplished. 
The religion of men is different in its rela- 
tions at different times. In the young man 
it is a question. He cannot pay much for 
it. It must be real to him, and without cant. 
Christianity ought to be made real in relig- 
ion for the young. ‘The men the union has 
already produced in its dozen years of his- 
tory, young men already eminent in our min- 
istry, give ample sanction for its existence. 
The president then called upon members of 
the ministry for an expression of their feel- 
ing as to the union and its work, and Rev. 
Messrs. Townsend of Randolph, Meredith of 
West Roxbury, and Pratt of Dorchester 
spoke with enthusiasm of the work, and ad- 
miration of the speakers of this afternoon, 
as well as the young men and women who 
are managers and workers in the various 
unions, 

A vote of thanks was taken for the cordial 
hospitality of the people of the Canton 
Society, the services of the speakers and the 
organist; and the meeting adjourned at 4.30 
p.M., all feeling that the meeting has been 
one of the most enjoyable and _ profitable 
held for years. 


Churches. 

NortH ANDOVER, MaAss.—Rev. S. C. 
Beane, Jr.: On Sunday, June 14, in the pres- 
ence of a large congregation, six babies were 
baptized and six adults, two men and four 
women, united with the church. Thus far 
in a ministry*of three years and a half in 
this place thirty-one persons have been re- 
ceived into our Unitarian fellowship through 
the service of confirmation, A large per- 
centage of this number were not originally 
of our way of thinking. 


Personal. 


Rev. L. Walter Mason of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., preached the 
sermon to the graduating class at Buchtel 
College, Ohio. On commencement day Mr. 
Mason received the degree of D.D. from the 
college. 
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Rey. Charles W. Wendte has resigned at 
Brighton. For over two years past he has 
been the acting pastor of the First Church, 
declining an installation and a permanent 
settlement. Mr. Wendte will continue to 
reside in Brighton, and to devote himself 
to his duties as General Secretary of the In- 
ternational Council and the organization 
of its next Congress in Berlin. His Sundays 
will be open to preaching engagements. 


Rev. Alfred H. Brown has resigned at 
Newton Centre, Mass. Rev. F. W. Smith has 
resigned at. Bernardston, Mass, Rev, S,-L. 
Elberfeld, recently of Hyde Park, Mass., 
accepts a call to Charlestown, N.H., where he 
begins his work July 1. Rev, C. B. Thomp- 
son has resigned at Peabody, Mass. Rev. 
J. A. Puffer of Gardner has received a call to 
the First Parish of Needham, Mass. Rev. 
Walter C. Peirce has resigned at Oklahoma 
City and returned to New England. 


Open Air Services. 


The first of the series of Open Air Services 
at the old West Roxbury (Mass.) Meeting- 
house was held last Sunday. ‘The day was 
perfect and over a hundred people were in at- 
tendance. Rey. Albert P. Fitch of the Mt. 
Vernon Church conducted the services which 
were beautiful and appropriate, A cornetist 
led the singing. It should be recorded that 
this first service was the seventy-first anni- 
versary of Theodore Parker’s installation 
as pastor of the society in the same little 
meeting-house which it is hoped will be saved 
for its denominational and its historical 
value, 


Summer Services in New York. 

Summer services, under the auspices of the 
Unitarian churches of New York and Brook- 
lyn, will be held in the Church of the Messiah 
during July, August, and September, in 
general charge of Rev, Leon A, Harvey, min- 
ister of the Fourth Unitarian Church in 
Brooklyn. Mr, Harvey will preach every 
Sunday morning in July and August; and 
in September, Rev, George H, Badger will 
preach on the 6th (preacher to be announced 
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on the 13th), Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
on the 20th, and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer on 
the 27th (this last service at All Souls’ 
Church). Mr, Conrad Poestkoke will be at 
the organ, and Miss Gertrude Merritt, con- 
tralto, will be the soloist at all of these ser- 
vices, Mr. Harvey will assume general 
pastoral charge of all the Unitarian churches 
of Greater New York during the summer 
months; and he will be found, for any ser- 
vice that may be needed or for any informa- 
tion that may be desired, every morning ex- 
cept Saturday at the Unitarian headquarters, 
104 East 20th Street, from ten to twelve 
o’clock, and at other times at his home, 798 
Elmore Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


School for Social Workers. 


The School for Social Workers maintained 
by Simmons College and Harvard Univer- 


| sity exists to give opportunities for the study, 


by practical methods, of charity, correction, 
neighborhood work, and kindred forms of 
social work, particularly to men and women 
who would prepare themselves for service 
in institutions and agencies, whether under 
private management or public administra- 
tion, to serve either as paid officials or vol- 
unteers. The school brings together stu- 
dents and workers who are considering, from 
various points of view, the many problems 
which are of concern to all. It aims to make 
available the latest and best results of en- 
lightened practice at home and abroad, to 
give to each student an outlook over the 
whole field of such effort, as the best prep- 
aration for or help to work in any part of the 
field. 

Women register in Simmons College, pay- 
ing a fee of one hundred dollars. Men register 
in a department of Harvard University. if 
they take the work of this school only, they 
register as special students and pay a fee 
of one hundred dollars. 

A limited number of persons who have 
already done social work, and who can bring 
experience from their various activities, 
will be admitted, with a reduced fee, to the 
lectures and conferences, usually held twice 
a week, which cover the chief topics included 
in the course of study. If more time can be 


Pure Refined 
_ Paraffine 


For Sealing Preserves, Jellies, Etc. 


It’s the simplest, easiest and surest protection for all the homemade 


products. 


After cooling, simply pour a thin layer of the 
melted paraffine over the jelly or jam, as the 
casemay be. Hardensalmost immediately. 


Pure Refined Paraffine is odorless, 


tasteless, harmless. Unaffected by acids, 
water, mold, moisture, etc. It has many 
VY other uses—so many that it has become 
IJ a household necessity. 
washing, ironing and starching. 

tions with each cake. Sold everywhere. 
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given, special arrangements will be con- 
sidered. 

The aim throughout is wholly practical: 
to increase the number of available and effi- 
cient persons, paid or volunteer, who, in 
facing problems of need, shall stand for earn- 
est efforts for cure and prevention, and seek 
the best methods from the lessons of experi- 
ence and from thoughtful practice. 

The demand for good social workers 
throughout the country is at present greater 
than the supply of them. 


The MacDuffie School. 


The Commencement festivities at the 
MacDuffie School, Springfield, Mass., began 
this year with an open-air presentation, 
on the school lawn, of Tennyson’s “ Prin- 
cess,” The rare and perfect June day, the 
_ background of trees, and especially the mag- 
nificent oak under which the performance 
was given, made the occasion a delight to all 
who were present. ‘The acting of the young 
girls was highly creditable to them, and in 
their picturesque costumes they added much 
to the beauty of the scene. 

The graduating exercises fell this year 
on June g, and were held in the Art Museum 
as in the past. A large number of guests 
were present, many out-of-town parents 
being among them. Those who received 


diplomas were: Class of 1908: Marjorie 
Hallet Balch, Florence Barrett, Isabel 
Christine Beebee, Jessica Marie Brown, 


Eleanor Catharine Diehl, Dorothy Winslow 
Faunce, Helen Ficke, Agnes Hicks, Hazel 
Gardner Lane, Josephine McQuesten, Ruth 
May Mellor, Martha Glover Nickels, Grace 
Fellows Riley, Marion Agnes Riley, Helen 
Gertrude Usher. Those who received col- 
lege certificates were: Florence Barrett, 
Dorothy Winslow Faunce, Hazel Gardner 
Lane, Ruth May Mellor, Martha Glover 
Nickels, 

The address was given by Dr, George A. 
Gordon of Boston, whose subject was ‘‘ The 
Fine Art of Living.’ It was the best of 
baccalaureate sermons, although brief, and 
made a profound impression on the young 
as well as the older people. Instead of 
holding up as ideals the great achieve- 
ments of famous men and women, which so 
often acts as a discouragement to the young, 
who know well that their limitations pre- 
vent any such accomplishments, Dr. Gordon 
told of the homely qualities which, if pos- 
sessed, make our lives a joy to ourselves and 
to others. To acquire the fine art of living, 
Dr. Gordon said, we must have vision; be 
able to see and appreciate the exquisite 
lives of the great and sublime. Next to 
’ vision we must have conscience, We must 
owe ourselves to our best, accept nothing 
secondary, keep our consciences alive, 
abandon all yesterdays and look forward to 
to-morrow. Thus only could best woman- 
hood be attained. 

Next to conscience is the patient will, 
the power to endure drudgery in behalf of 
vision, 


This leads to self-discipline, and | 


finally to the perfect will which stands fast ; 


and never surrenders. Last, in the fine art 
_ of living, is tact, a quality especially valu- 
able to women, who must learn to do and 
say the right thing at the right time. Tact 
is the stroke that finishes the picture, It 
the charm of the moral character, In 

ing up, Dr. Gordon said: ‘“‘We may be 
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rich and prosperous, but, if our lives are not 
sound and pure, we amount to nothing and 
our existence is a burden to ourselves and 
others, Our lives are our best possession, 
Make them beautiful, and, when the last pro- 
motion comes, we will be ready to graduate 
and receive the diploma, ‘‘Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” M, A. M. 


Congregationalism. 


The minister is, among other things, a go- 
between, the connector between the *individ- 
uals of a congregation and the more general 
work of the church. This is true even under 
a Congregational order of things. This Con- 
gregationalism that we are so proud of, and 
justly so, is the best form of church govern- 
ment only when it is not overdone. ‘This, 
it may be said, is likely to be true about one 
or two other things, but we have nothing to 
do with any of those now. When Congre- 
gationalism is overdone, it reminds me of 
trying to keep warm on a cold winter day by 
sitting down to a single live coal. I have 
found not a few claiming to be Unitarian 
Congregationalists, playing this kind of game 
religiously since I have come down East,— 
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solitaire, I believe, they call it, ‘‘A game 
which one person can play alone.”’? ‘‘Unus 
homo nullus homo’”’ (‘‘We are members one 
of another’”’),—J. S. Lezby. 


The war on opium seems to be waged in 
good earnest in China, Not long ago five 
thousand opium pipes were publicly burned 
in Hangchow. They had been bought by 
public-spirited citizens who had formed 
societies to assist the opium-smokers in 
reforming. ‘The societies offered medicines 
free to those who wished to give up the 
habit, opened an industrial school to teach 
trades to the waiters in the opium dens, 
and offered to lend four dollars each to 
those who wished capital to go into business. 
Two princes and several others in high 
office have been suspended from the exer- 
cise of their functions by imperial decree, 
because they have not ceased the use of 
opium within the period of grace allowed by 
the edict against the drug issued last year. 
This period of probation has lately been 
extended three months, with a warning to 
the remaining officers who have not given 
up the drug that at the end of this period 
the decree will be rigidly enforced, 
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living-room. 


Have You a 
Summer Stove? 


heating the room. 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


you will see why this is so, The heat from the 
chimney. of the ‘‘New Perfection’’ is concentrated 
under the,kettle and not dissipated through the room 
Thus it does the work of the coal 
range without its discomfort. Ask your dealerabout 
this stove—if not with him, write our nearest agency. 
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aclear, powerful light more agreeable 
Safe eve 
of brass finely nickel plated—just the thing for the 
If not with your dealer, write our 
nearest agency. 


Standard Oil Company of New York 


The stifling air of a 
close kitchen is changed 
to comfortable coolness 
by installing a New Per- 
fection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove to do the 
family cooking. 

No kitchen furnishing” 
is so convenient as this 
stove. Gives a working 
heat at once, and main- 
tains it until turned out 
—that too, without over- 

If you examine the 


PERFECTION 


is a very 
handsome 
piece of 
and gives 
an gas or 
where and always. ade 
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Pleasantries. 


An untried sportsman entered a_ tailor 
shop and said, “I am a rower, and I want 
to be measured for two pairs of rowing 
trousers,—the kind with sliding seats.” 


Fingle: ‘(There goes a woman with a his- 
tory.’ Fangle: “That female who just left 
your office? How do you know?”’ Fingle: 
“She worked for an hour trying to sell it to 
me.”’—Buffalo Courier. 


He is a discreet parliamentarian who 
says neither too little nor too much, Ata 
business meeting the chairman announced: 
“Brother Skinner submits his resignation 
as a member of this society. What action 
shall be taken upon it?” “I move, sir,” 
said one member, “that the resignation be 
accepted, and that a vote of thanks be ten- 
dered to Brother Skinner.”’ 


A man in Norfolk, Va., bought a turkey 
from a colored man, who warranted it to 
be domestic and corn fed. After the man 
had eaten the turkey he came back and said, 
“You told me that turkey was domestic 
and corn fed; but, when I was eating it, 
J found shot in it.’ ‘Well,’ said the 
darkey, ‘it was domestic and corn fed; 
but, boss, I'll be honest with you. That 
shot was intended for me.” 


Father ‘Taylor was much averse to the 
practice of giving the names of contributors 
to charity, and refused to print the names 
of those who subscribed for the support of 
the Seaman’s Bethel. In one of the meetings 
a man argued earnestly in favor of printing 
the names on the ground that it encouraged 
subscriptions, and cited the case of the poor 
widow who gave her mite, which, he said, 
as in the case of another woman, had been 
told in all the world as a memorial of her. 
At the end of his remarks Father Taylor 
leaned forward, with a twinkle in his eye, 
and said, ‘‘ Will the brother be kind enough 
to give us the lady’s name ?”’ 


Dr. Dowling of Brooklyn was speaking 
not long ago on the need of a kindly spirit, 
and quoted Goethe’s words, ‘The longer I 
live, the more charitable I find myself be- 
coming toward all, because I realize, when- 
ever I see a man guilty of any sin, that under 
some circumstance I ‘might myself have 
been tempted, just as he was.” The next 
morning a summary appeared in the daily 
paper. No reference was made to Goethe, 
and no indication was given of a quotation. 
The plea for charity was set forth in this 
arresting sentence: ‘‘Dr. Dowling said he 
never saw a man do a mean act that he did 
not want to do the same thing himself,’”’— 
Christtan W orld, 


At a dinner in Boston Father Taylor and 
General Butler were indulging in repartee. 
“Do lawyers ever make mistakes, general?” 
asked Taylor. “Oh, certainly,’’ was the 
reply, “to err is human.” “Well, what 
do you do about it?”’ said his questioner. 
“Tf it is a big mistake,’’ said Butler, ‘I try 
to rectify it, but if a small one, I let it pass 
unnoticed. Do ministers ever make mis- 
takes??’ ‘‘Certainly, to err is human.” 
“Well, what do you do about it?’ asked But- 
ler. “If it is a big mistake, I try to rectify 
it, but, if a small one, I let it pass un- 
noticed. For example, in my sermon last 
Sunday I said that the: devil was the 
father of all lawyers. I ,meant liars, but, 
being a small mistake,{1 let it pass.” 
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Daughters of the late 


Educational. 
The Misses Allen well-known educator, 
MR. NATH'L T. 


ALLEN, will reopen their : 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address not! FOF Girls, 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
_ FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation,-or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. : 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes, 
teaching. Scholarships. 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. V 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


smallclasses. Gymnasium with swimmi 1. Fi 
college, scientific school, and business. eae bene . 
separate building. Address Dr. D. EK. "WHITE, 


Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


sure up to 60 Ibs. 
The Ideal 
Fire Protection 
Send for illustrated 
Catalogue ‘11."" Let our Engi- 
neers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market St., Boston 


HOMELIKE HOTELS 
COMFORTABLE CAMPS 
FARM AND VILLAGE HOMES 
$5 to $10 a Week 
In Vermont and on Shores of 


Lake Champlain 


Half a Day’s Journey from Boston and New York 


“Summer Homes” book of 150 pages descriptive, 
iso camera pictures, with list of resorts & excursion 
rates to 100 points on line of Central Vermont Ry., 
sent for 6c. stamp or free on application. E. H. 
BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 
Also an edition with services, 

50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 
per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 

Street, Boston. 


The Highland Military Academys%excesten eae, 


The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the ae 
@-sirable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life. Please address for all particulars 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


REV. S. R. MAXWELL, WALPOLE, N.H., 
offers to tutor and to provide home care for two boys 
during the school year 1908-9. References and terms upon 
application. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Unitarian Scheel ohare creme a ronld of Welln 


are 
fitted for college for $250 a year, including tuiti 
board. T. P. FARR: Principal, ¢ 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE INBoston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


B58 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON.) 
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